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In 1929 the Duchy of Cornwall exercised its powers under 
the Ancient Monuments Acts, and placed Tintagel under the 
guardianship of the Commissioners of H.M. Works. During 
the clearance of the medieval castle it seemed desirable to in- 
vestigate the earlier history of the site, in order to test the basis 
of the Arthurian traditions. In 1933 a fortunate discovery 
revealed dry-built walls on a terrace on the north-eastern cliffs. 
Subsequently an examination of the area surrounding the chapel 
disclosed indications of similar buildings, and trial excavations 
during 1933 and 1934 showed that these buildings belonged to 
a Celtic monastery. 

As a result of the work carried out in these two years, build- 
ings of the Dark Ages have been proved to exist on five different 
sites. One of these has been completely cleared, and on three 
others sufficient work has been done to establish the main lines 
of the plan; but further clearance will have to take place before 
a full account can be given. 

The Office of Works has decided to uncover and preserve 
the whole of the monastic site. This work must proceed slowly, 
and the preservation of the walls already exposed will occupy 
the whole of the present season, so that the excavations cannot 
be resumed before 1936. 

The present interim account contains the results so far 
established: A full account of the medieval castle is reserved 
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for the final report,’ and no attempt has been made fully to 
correlate the remains uncovered with the literary records of 
Celtic monasticism, as deductions based on the partial examina- 
tion of the site would probably need extensive revision. 

In presenting the report I desire to offer my most sincere 
thanks to all those who have rendered its preparation possible. 
Sir Charles Peers, then Chief Inspector of Ancient Monuments, 
was responsible for the beginning of the work, and to him I am 
indebted for advice and assistance both on the site and else- 
where. Thanks are due to the Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and the Chief Inspector of Ancient Monuments for facilities 
granted and for permission to publish the accompanying plans 
and illustrations. I have to express my gratitude to the Chief 
Architect, Mr. Heasman, and to Mr. Sim for assistance in 
carrying out the work and for taking the excellent photographs. 
The plans were measured and drawn by Mr. J. A. Wright of 
the architectural staff of the department. To the Duchy of 
Cornwall Office I am indebted for transcripts and excerpts from 
documents, copies of which were presented to H.M. Office of 
Works when the castle was transferred. I would also thank 
Mr. A. W. Clapham and Canon G. H. Doble of Truro for 
advice on various points connected with the preparation of the 
report. 


THE CASTLE 


In 1086 the manor of Bossiney, which included Tintagel, 
belonged to the monks of St. Petrock at Bodmin, and was held 
of them by the count of Mortain.*” The motte-and-bailey at 
Bossiney, one mile inland, was probably built by him and formed 
the seat of the early Norman lords. Tintagel itself is first men- 
tioned by Geoffrey of Monmouth (c. 1140), in his History.’ 
The headland there figured as a town belonging to Gorlois, 
duke of Cornwall, and the scene of Igerna’s seduction, which 
resulted in the birth of Arthur. This early mention is confirmed 
by the Norman ornament found in the chapel, which may be 
dated in the middle of the twelfth century (pl. tvi, 1). The hall 
on the island retains few details, but it is clearly earlier than the 
thirteenth-century curtain, and is probably contemporary with 
the chapel. The builder of this castle was Earl Reginald de 


* For a fuller account see the official guide to Tintagel, which will shortly be 
published by the Stationery Office for H.M. Office of Works. 

* Victoria County History, i, 71a. 

3 Hist. Reg. Brit. viii, 19: ‘Etenim situm est in mari, et undique circum- 
clusum ab ipso, nec est alter introitus, nisi quem angusta rupes praebeat ; ipsum 
tres armati milites prohibere queunt, licet cum toto regno Britanniae astiteris.’ 
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Dunstanville, the illegitimate son of Henry I, who probably 
received the earldom in 1141,’and retained it till hisdeathin 1175. 
The estates, but not the title, were then granted to John, the 
king’s son,’ during whose tenure several were alienated. Bossiney 
and the castle of Tintagel were acquired by Gervase de Horni- 
cote, probably between 1199 and 1208.3 For Bossiney he owed 
the service of one knight’s fee. In 1208 Gervase died and was 
succeeded by his son Robert de Tintagel.5 Robert died before 
1220, when his lands were held on behalf of his son Gervase, 
then a minor.® 

In 1227 Richard, the younger brother of Henry III, became 
earl of Cornwall.’ In 1236 he effected an exchange with Gervase 
de Tintagel, who surrendered the manor of Bossiney, receivin 
in its place lands in Wynyanton, Merthyn, and Tamerton. 
Richard resided at Tintagel, where in 1243 he was accused of 
harbouring David of Wales.? The curtain surrounding the 
courtyard on the island, the defences on the mainland, and the 
wall (the Iron Gate) covering the path down to the cove at 
the foot of the north-east cliffs, all date from this period. 

After the death of Richard the castle became less important. 
The great hall was unroofed early in the fourteenth century.” 
Although certain repairs were carried out and new buildings 
erected during the tenure of the Black Prince, no large addi- 
tions were made. Small repairs are still recorded as late as 
1502," but when Leland wrote in 1540 the castle was in ruins.” 

In addition to the three wards set across the neck of the 
isthmus, and the curtain guarding the cove, there were isolated 
structures on the plateau forming the centre of the island. The 
most important of these was the chapel, a rectangular building 
(44 ft. by 17 ft.) with a western porch and a blocked south door 
and porch (fig. 2). The masonry is clearly of two dates, lime 
mortar being used in both cases. The earlier building had a nave 
23 ft. long, with a south door. Originally, it had a square chancel 


* Gesta Stephani (Rolls Series), p. 64; Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, p. 68. 

* Robert of Torigni (Rolls Series), p. 268. 

3 In 1199/1200 he held 2} knights’ fees; later in the reign these had increased 
to 5. See Lider Rudbeus (Rolls Series), 121 and 161. 

* Cal. Charter Rolls, i, 215. 

5 Pipe Roll, 9 John (quoted in Maclean, Trigg Minor, iii, 147). 

° Excerpta e rotulis finium, i, 58. 

7 Complete Peerage, iii, 430. 8 Cal. Charter Rolls,i, 215. 

9 Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora (Rolls Series), iv, 485. 

'° Caption of Seisin (Duchy of Cornwall Office), 1337. 

** Receiver-General’s Roll (Duchy of Cornwall Office). 

* Itinerary (ed. Toulmin Smith), 177. 
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rather narrower than the nave. The larger chancel and western 
porch were added later. The nineteenth-century excavations pro- 
duced several carved stones with Norman decoration, including 
part of a cornice with billet ornament and a piece with sunk star 
pattern. These may be dated in the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and must have come from the nave. The extension should 
‘probably be attributed to Earl Richard (¢. 1240). At the east 
end the base of the altar and the mensa were found (pl. ivi, 1). 
The latter, a rough slab of granite (moorstone), can hardly be 
contemporary with the well-finished ornament of local green- 
stone, and may be a survival from the Celtic monastery. 

Sixty yards north-west of the chapel is a square enclosure. 
The walls are set in clay, but the upper courses were mortared. 
On clearing, it was found that a path marked by slabs set on 
edge ran near the inner face of the walls, with a further path 
dividing the central bed into two parts. The excavations, there- 
fore, proved that Leland was correct in suggesting that this 
enclosure was a garden.’ 


THE EXCAVATIONS 
Site A (pls. ivi, vi, and fig. 1) 


This site covers an area of 150 ft. from north to south and 
60 ft. from east to west, with the medieval chapel lying near its 
centre. On the east are low cliffs which drop from the central 
tableland to the undercliff. 

The buildings lie on the south slope of a small trough where 
a spring rises. To the south-west an outcrop of slate forming 
the ridge of the plateau shelters them from the wind. On the 
opposite side of the trough another group of cells (site E) was 
situated in the position later occupied by the medieval garden, 
while from the cliff to the east further groups (including sites 
B and C) can be seen on the terraces below. 

In 1933 a series of trial trenches was cut at right angles to 
the chapel, together with a diagonal trench starting from the 
north-west angle. The stratification thus established was 
checked by additional trenches in the following year, when it 
was decided to uncover the whole site and preserve the monastic 
remains, restoring the ground-level of that date. The medieval 
chapel, which lies at a higher level, has been left surrounded 
by a terrace at the contemporary ground-level. As the stratifi- 
cation in the various sections was consistent, only those three 


* Itinerary (ed. Toulmin Smith), 317. 
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where the relationship between the different periods was most 
clearly defined will be described. 

Before explaining these it will be necessary to describe the 
general conditions. In this area the strata dip towards the 
north-east with an average fall of about 1 in 10. The surface of 
the rock is very irregular. The subsoil (up to 1 ft. deep) was 
‘dark and sticky, with a high proportion of small laminated 
fragments of decayed slate, and a few small patches of yellow 
clay. Above this lay the surface soil, dark earth with roots of 
grass, etc. ‘These two strata tended to shade into each other, 
and could not always be distinguished. The modern surface of 
the island is thickly studded with small ant-hills of very fine soil 
and tussocks of grass. Both of these stand up above the normal 
level, so that the surface, though apparently even and so repre- 
sented on the sections, is really covered with hummocks 8 or 10 in. 
high. The sections provided evidence that similar conditions 
had existed in the earlier periods. The strata seldom exceeded 
1 ft. in depth, and were not marked by any distinct change in 
soil, so that the unequal surface, added to the presence of many 
rabbits in the medieval and later periods, made it impossible to 
place much reliance on the stratigraphical position of the objects 
found. In the drawing and description of the sections minor 
irregularities have been disregarded, but in the classification of 
the pottery the only fragments used for dating purposes must 
be those found in sealed layers. Other pieces, though recovered 
from a level which should properly be pre-medieval, must be 
treated as surface finds. 


Section I (pl. ivi, 1). 73 ft. long. Drawn across the chapel at 
right angles to the north wall, 1 ft. west of the junction between 
the twelfth- and thirteenth-century masonry." The section lay 
entirely outside the area covered by the surviving monastic 
buildings (fig. 1). 

Stratum A. Subsoil as already described. For 1o ft. to 12 ft. 
on each side of the chapel this level was much disturbed, and 
the surface of the rock suggested that the top layers had been 
split off for building. From evidence elsewhere it is clear that 
the monks collected the stone they required by opening shallow 
quarries in places where outcrops of harder slate occurred. 
This quarry extended under the chapel. Its limits were not 
defined, nor was the nature of the working recognized when the 
section was dug. The quarry was subsequently filled in with 
the surface soil originally taken out. This stratum had no well- 


* 'The whole area within the chapel had been disturbed in modern times. 
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defined surface and showed no turf-line. It is probable that the 
turf had been cut and used in the construction of the buildings 
(see period I). 

Stratum C." Dark soil similar to that below, but less sticky 
and consistently drier, especially towards the top. A well- 
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defined upper surface with an old turf-line was found, except on 
the line of the medieval foundation trench. Occasional fragments 
of slate, charcoal, and burnt stone. At the base of this stratum 
occasional flat slabs may represent paving. This layer represents 
the accumulation of soil and debris during the pre-medieval 
occupation. 

Stratum E. A thin layer of loosely packed, lighter brown soil, 
full of small fragments of stone (builders’ rubbish). Occasional 
mortar droppings, especially near the chapel. The surface is 
marked by a well-defined old turf-line, covering the set-offs 
marking the medieval ground-level outside the nave of the 
chapel. On the north side the Norman builders cut a foundation 
trench g in. wider than the wall, and filled this with masonry. 


* 'To simplify reference I have indicated the same stratum with the same letter 
over the whole of site A. 
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On the south side the trench was dug 2 ft. wider. In this a 
rectangle of pitched stones, set dry and measuring 5 ft. from 
north to south and more than 6 ft. from east to west, underlay 
the foundation. Only a very small part of this could be ex- 

amined. It was clear that an earlier disturbance had caused the 
- builders to adopt exceptional methods, but the nature of that 
- disturbance could not be ascertained. to ft. farther east a 
foundation trench of the normal type was found. A few frag- 
ments of pottery occurred in the upper part of this stratum. 
They were much abraded, and may have been trodden in during 
the use of the chapel. 

Stratum F, Large stones, mortar, debris, etc., fallen from the 
chapel and covered with soil and grass. Until 1930 this was 
piled to a depth of 2 ft. to 4 ft. against the outer face of the 
walls. 


Section II (pl. v1, 2). 94 ft. long. Cut at right angles to the 
north wall of the chapel, 8 ft. from the west end. 

Stratum A. Subsoil as in Section I, with the original turf re- 
moved as far as the last building. The thirteen feet nearest the 
chapel were not carried down to the rock to avoid undermining 
the monastic walls, which were in a very poor condition. The 
depth of soil where this was tested on the opposite side of the 
trench suggested that there had been a small quarry in this 
area. At 55 ft. a shallow rock-cut grave (p. 413) was found on 
the other side of the trench. Beyond this point the section is 
typical of all those dug in areas of free buildings. 

Stratum B. Dark soil with a few small fragments of stone. 
The top of this level was covered by a badly defined turf-line. 
At 16 ft. and 32 ft. from the chapel two low level walls were 
found (p. 409, period I). Occasional stones from these walls 
may have been showing on the surface during the next building 
period. The well-defined floor-level within this building was of 
trampled earth, with no accumulation of rubbish. This stratum 
continued to the south of these walls, and linked with the same 
layer in section III, but owing to the wall running obliquely 
along the trench, it does not appear in the section. 

Stratum D. Loosely packed soil with many fragments of 
fallen stone. On the floors the lowest of these stones lay flat on 
the trampled surface. The top of this stratum was marked by 
a well-defined turf-line. In places this had been removed and 
the medieval builders had dug down in order to rob the earlier 
walls. The disturbances of that date could be recognized by 
the mortar droppings and the smaller size of the stones, which 
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were builders’ rubbish rather than fallen masonry... Stratum D 
yielded a small amount of pottery. 

Stratum E. As in section I. For 4 ft. from the wall this layer 
had been removed for the modern turf. 

Stratum F. As in section I. Beyond 50 ft. this coalesced with 
the undisturbed surface soil, and no distinction could be noted. 


Section III (pl. ivi, 3). 83 ft. long. Cut at right angles to 
the south wall of the west porch of the chapel. 

Stratum A. Subsoil as in section I, with the original turf re- 
moved. The trench was not everywhere cut down to the solid 
rock, but undisturbed subsoil was reached at all points. The 
surface of the rock, where exposed, was very irregular, and in 
places had evidently been quarried, as the overlying soil was 
disturbed. A few small pockets in the subsoil were noted in 
the west side of the trench. These were filled with soil, char- 
coal, and a few pieces of pottery, and were sealed by stratum B. 
One was apparently a cooking-hole, but had been much dis- 
turbed. 

Stratum B. Soil with fragments of stone, as in section II. 
This stratum passed under the walls of periods II and III, and 
formed the floor of the contemporary rooms. No turf-line was 
observed in this trench, but farther east (i.e. outside room g) 
an indistinct turf-line was noted above this stratum. In rooms 
10 and 11 a rough layer of medium-sized stones marked the 
top of this level. It was uncertain whether they had formed a 
rough paving, but this feature was not elsewhere noted. The 
stratum did not extend beyond the south wall of room 11. 

Stratum D. Soil and fallen stones as in section Il. Except in 
the neighbourhood of the chapel, only slight accumulations of 
soil cover this stratum. The pre-Norman walls projected 
slightly, and many of them must have been visible in the 
twelfth century. For 5 ft. from the wall of the porch a modern 
disturbance has removed the upper part of this and the whole 
of the succeeding layers. 

Stratum F, Fallen rubbish and top soil as in section II. 


Tue Buitpincs. The walls uncovered on this site fall into 
four structural periods. 

Period [. Only one complete building (a rectangle 40 ft. by 
20 ft.) has been found (room g). The centre of each of the long 
sides is pierced by a doorway. The northern end has been 
robbed, though sufficient remains to establish the line of this 
wall. The masonry is distinguished from the later work by the 
use of large thick slabs of slate of a brownish colour set in a 
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yellow clay. This building was later incorporated into the plan 
of period III, but the manner in which the later walls overlap 
the south-east and south-west angles suggests that its extent was 
imperfectly known. The doorways at the south-west and north- 
west corners are not original. The soil covering this building 
had been much denuded, and except on the west side only a 
single course of stones remained. The floor was formed of hard 
trampled or beaten earth, the natural surface after the turf had 
been removed. The floors were kept clean, and no remains of 
habitation were found in the overlying stratum (B), which 
consisted of fallen material. It was noted that no stones similar 
to those used in the walls were found in the debris on this site. 

Fragmentary walls of this period were found north of the 
chapel. The most perfect (in room 3) was the east end of a 
rectangular building 18 ft. wide (see section II). Other lines of 
masonry lying to the west of this building (in room 1) are 
difficult to reconcile with its plan. These irregular dry walls 
are difficult to plot when only isolated stones remain and even 
a slight subsequent displacement would materially alter the 
alignment. In spite of the irregular appearance, these fragments 
may belong to the west end of the same building, which would 
measure 44 ft. by 16 ft. Here also no stones similar to those 
in the walls were found in this overlying layer of debris. This 
is the more significant as the south wall is sealed by stratum B, 
which preceded the next building period. This end of the 
building which lay outside the earliest monastic cells was evi- 
dently grown over and unsuspected when the latter were built. 

Period II, ‘To the second period belongs a single rectangu- 
lar building (room 6) 56 ft. by 20 ft., the longer axis running 
approximately north and south. The centre of the east side 
passed under the nave of the medieval chapel, and the wall was 
destroyed for a distance of 12 ft. south of this building. No 
search was made within the chapel, as this was the only shade 
available and was used for storing turf during the drought ; but 
the disturbed nature of the ground at the east end (examined 
in 1933) leaves no hope that additional information would be 
obtained. The opposite side of the building passed obliquely 
under the outer end of the porch, and here also the earlier 
masonry has been removed, though the line of the wall could 
be followed, and has been marked on the site. The north end 
was entirely removed, except at the north-west angle. The south- 
west corner was later altered, and this area was denuded so that 
only occasional stones remained to mark the face of the wall. 
Where best preserved on the west side, the walling stood to a 
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height of over 1 ft. It was dry-built of small slates, with a very 
little clay for bedding. The lowest course was laid horizontally, 
with the next two set obliquely, herring-bone fashion. On top 
of these, one or two stones of another horizontal course remained. 
A part of the wall running west from the south-west angle shows 
the same features, and probably belongs to this period, but its 
continuation is later. It must have belonged to a small annexe 
(room 7). Original doors, later blocked, occur at each end of 
the west wall, the southern leading into the annexe. The floor 
is of beaten earth from which the turf had been removed, and it 
follows the natural fall of the hill. The walls of this period were 
alteredand incorporated in the buildings of the following periods. 

Periods III and IV. The two final building periods could not 
be distinguished except on the structural evidence provided by 
straight joints and alterations to earlier walls. The dry-built 
masonry showed a great deterioration. Smaller brownish slates, 
bedded horizontally, were the material most in favour, but large 
slabs of the inferior softer greenish slate were also used and 
sometimes set on edge. This was particularly noticeable in the 
later walls and in those which probably enclosed open courts. 
Irregular blocks of spar and boulders from the beach were found 
in these walls. The deterioration of the masonry appears to be 
progressive, and while some of the work approximates to that 
of the earlier periods, much is very bad. The division into two 
periods is largely one of convenience, and there is no reason to 
think that all buildings ascribed to the same period are contem- 
porary. The floors are of beaten earth with the turf removed, 
and no debris was allowed to accumulate on them during the 
occupation. 

Period III saw the addition of several sub-rectangular build- 
ings clustering round the earlier nucleus. The walls are not 
always laid out at right angles, and many of the corners are 
rounded externally or internally. This feature appears to be 
used according to the fancy of the builder. 

Starting from the north the additions may be shortly described. 
Continuing the line of room 6, a long building (room 2) was 
added, and the north wall of room 6 (period II) was retained 
as a partition. The junction of the east wall shows a kink due 
to faulty planning. To the west a rectangular structure was 
added (rooms 1 and 5). In this area the quarrying of the 
medieval builders extended below the monastic floor-level. The 
wall between rooms 1 and 5 had been entirely robbed, and could 
only be traced by the toothing at eachend. The northern part 
of the building (room 1) had a very poor wall, and could hardly 
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have carried a roof. It may therefore be suggested that this 
addition consisted of a chamber facing north with an enclosed 
yard in front." On the east of room 1 is another small cell of 
good masonry (room 3), with the east side built on the line of 
the earlier wall. Beyond this the extension of the south wall 
suggests a second cell (room 4), but medieval stone-robbers 
destroyed all further evidence. The north wall of room-3 is 
badly preserved, and the door must have been on this side. 
Farther south a wall projecting eastward from room 6 was 
destroyed in the Middle Ages. 

On the south side of the chapel, room g (period I) was re- 
built. Two chambers (rooms 8 and 11) were added on the west 
side, their longer axes set at right angles to that of room 9. 
Originally these were entered from the older building, but only 
the southern door survives. The northern of the new chambers 
had a door near the centre of the south wall. Two new chambers 
were erected farther to the south (rooms 12 and 13). They 
have external doors, and no direct communication with the 
other rooms. It is uncertain whether the party wall was pierced 
byadoor. An extension eastward of the south wall was probably 
intended to enclose the area between the buildings and the cliff. 

Period IV. ‘Two new rooms (10 and 14) were built. The 
second, which lies outside the suggested enclosure, is small and 
of poor construction, and may have served as a porter’s lodge 
at the entrance. The other work attributed to this period con- 
sists of internal alterations, the most characteristic being the 
subdivision of the earlier cells. 

There is good reason for thinking that the walls of the first 
period were of turf or timber on a stone foundation. Both the 
absence of similar stones in the debris and the stripping of 
the turf over a large area, noted in the sections, suggest this. 
The manner in which the later walls abut on the southern angles 
of room g suggests a period of disuse during which the exact 
position of the walls was forgotten. Further, the discovery of 
a layer representing occupation below the walls of periods II 
and III, and the detection at some points of an indistinct turf- 
line between this and the stratum associated with those periods, 
prove that the first two occupations were not continuous, although 
the evidence does not require a long gap. 

The later walls are all built of stone, with traces of a clay 
bedding. In room sa a fan-shaped mass of slates lying on edge 
and all running east and west suggested a collapsed roof of this 


* The yard was not divided as appears on the plan, the stones indicated being 
the remains of a wall of period I below the later floor-level. 
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1. Site A from South West 


3. Site A, northern half, from South West 
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2. Site C in foreground; Site B beyond to right; Iron Gate below 


| 1. Mensa on reconstructed altar; carved Norman stones above 
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material. No evidence confirming this was discovered, and the 
slightness of the walls would rather suggest a thatch of heather 
or reed. The plan clearly shows that periods II, III, and IV 
represent a continuous occupation, and stratum C representing 
the debris accumulated during the whole of this occupation 
could not be subdivided. It may be noted that the only finds 
within the buildings were occasional sherds of pottery trodden 
into the floors. The depth of stratum C immediately outside 
the walls (up to 15 in.) therefore suggests a settlement covering 
several generations. There is no evidence of violent destruction 
or of fire, but rather of a gradual decay. The thick turf-line 
which had covered the fallen debris before circa 1150 proves 
that the site had been abandoned long before that date. 


Tue Graves. Four graves were found on this site. All were 
hewn in the living slate. On the surface of the rock were traces 
of a ledge cut to hold the covering slabs. The holes were 
between ¢ ft. 6 in. and 6 ft. long. G1 lay north of siteA. G2 
lay inside room 6. G4 had long been open, and is probably the 
hole mentioned by Leland,* who did not perceive its significance. 
All three were empty. A rectangular packing of masonry under 
the south wall of room 3 suggested another grave (G3). This 
was not examined, as it would have involved the demolition of 
the wall. 

The Leacht. On the south side of the medieval chancel an 
approximately square stone-built base measuring about 6 ft. was 
uncovered. The area was much denuded, and only one or two 
courses remained in situ. This type of monument (known as a 
leacht) has survived in considerable numbers in the monasteries 
off the west coast of Ireland, where the structures rise to a 
height of about 3 ft. Several on Inishmurray remain in a very 
perfect condition,’ surmounted by early crosses. These monu- 
ments were funerary, and were apparently erected for the burial 
of important or holy persons. Literary evidence for the custom 
at Llantwit at the end of the ninth century is provided by the 
late life of St. Iltud, which states that the sarcophagus contain- 
ing the body of St. Sampson was placed in the cemetery in the 
middle of an erection of squared stones, on which was placed a 
cross.3 The /eacht at Tintagel was only discovered recently, 
and there has been no opportunity to look for a grave under it. 

" Itinerary (ed. Toulmin Smith), 317. 

* Fourn. Arch. Assn. Ireland, 4th Ser. vii, 233, 245,and 247. Cf. the account 
of Skellig Michael in Dunraven, Notes on Irish Architecture, i, 34. 


3 Rees, Lives of the Cambro-British Saints,171: ‘reconditum in medio qua- 
drangularium lapidum erecte insistentium in cimiterio, cruce lapidea supposita.’ 
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Site B (pl. 2) 


This lies on an artificial terrace above the Iron Gate, and is 
only partly explored. A complex of three rooms grouped about 
an open court, a large chamber 36 ft. by 14 ft., and other walls, 
which cannot yet be interpreted, have been found. The masonry 
is similar to that of periods III and IV on site A. 


Site C (pl. 2) 


Two long rooms set end to end have been partly explored. 
They are built on another artificial terrace, north of, and higher 
than, site B. From a narrow passage between the wall and the 
cliff at the back of the terrace rock-cut stairs lead up to a further 
group of rooms on a higher terrace. The masonry appears con- 
temporary with site B. 

Site D 


On the farther side of the island, beyond the medieval garden, 
four cells and traces of others have been partly explored. The 
masonry is very poor, and suggests that they are contemporary 
with period IV of site A. 

Site E 


Within the garden remains of earlier walls were found. 
These had been almost destroyed by cultivation, but the build- 
ings apparently extended beyond the medieval enclosure. 

Surface indications are visible in at least three other areas, 
but these have not yet been tested with the spade. Of all these 
sites only A has been adequately explored, but sufficient work 
has been done on B-D to prove that there was an occupation 
contemporary with the later periods of site A. 


Tue Wextts, A small spring rises in the centre of the island, 
at the head of the valley between site A and the garden. The 
overflow from this seeps away in both directions and oozes out 
on the slope of the cliffs. Near the highest point of the valley 
a stone-lined medieval well 18 ft. deep yields a fair supply of 
water. A few feet away a shallow rock-cut basin holds 9 in.— 
1 ft. of water. There was no evidence of date. It may bea com- 
paratively modern hole made for watering the sheep which used 
to pasture on the island, or possibly a small early quarry adapted 


The Life dates from the twelfth century, and the writer confuses St. Sampson, 
bishop of Dél (for. c. 550), who was buried there, with Abbot Sampson of 
Llantwit (for. c. 875); but the monument was probably still in existence when 
he wrote. Westwood (Lapidarium Walliae, p. 11) suggests that the cross of 
St. Sampson at Llantwit is that mentioned. 
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for this purpose. Rather lower, between the garden and the cliff, 
is a small well covered by a corbelled roof, with narrow rock- 
cut steps leading to the water.’ The form is not necessarily 
early, but it can hardly be medieval or later on this site, and 
the same type occurs in Irish monasteries.” The purpose of these 
elaborate well-chambers was probably to prevent pollution, which 
necessitated elaborate remedial measures. 


THE FINDS 


Pottery. The disturbance of the different levels and the absence 
of pottery on the floors of site A have already been noted. The 
greater part of the pottery discovered was found lying outside 
the buildings in unsealed layers. A few groups can be definitely 
assigned to pre-Norman deposits, but of these only two or three 
are associated with any particular period. The sequence of the 
Cornish pottery in the Dark Ages is unknown, so that the finds 
from site A can only be classified on typological grounds. 

The earliest pottery is late Roman or sub-Roman with a few 
fragments of late colour-coated ware and many coarse local 
vessels. The next group contains low wide bowls and other 
vessels of finely levigated red clay. This ware also occurs on 
site B, where there is no reason to expect an occupation earlier 
than the monastic. No English parallel to this ware can be 
quoted, and a production in Cornwall? at this date is scarcely 
probable. The fabric suggests a southern origin, possibly in 
southern Gaul,* with which the Britons of the Dark Ages are 
known to have had connexions. 

Site A was occupied in sub-Roman times, in the Dark Ages, 
and in the medieval period, but sites B and C, which had no 
earlier or later occupation, will provide a touchstone by which 
the pottery of monastic date can be determined. Until the 
evidence of these sites is available, it will be wiser to postpone 
detailed description. 


* It was only found early this spring, and does not appear on the general plan. 

* eg. Tober Molaise on Inishmurray (Fourn. Arch. Assoc. Ireland, 4th Ser., 
vii, 296). 

3 Two fragments of similar bowls have now been recognized among the finds 
from Porthmeor, a native site in West Cornwall (cf. Antig. Fourn. xiv, 193). 
I have recently, by the courtesy of Colonel Hirst, examined the pottery. This 
covers the period a.D. 100-300 or even later. The difference between the finds 
from the two sites is very striking. 

* I am indebted to Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler for this suggestion. Since writing 
this article I have seen a similar ware from late Roman and sub-Roman sites in 
Southern France and Catalonia. 


—, 
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Stone. The most interesting finds in this material are two in- 
complete head-stones and two trial pieces. 

The two fragments (pl. tx) which had been split off a head- 
stone were picked up among the stones fallen from the medieval 
chapel, where they had been re-used as building material. They 
belong to a slab about one in. thick, but the other dimensions 
cannot be recovered. On one side a Greek cross with expanded 
arms has been incised within a border. The outline is double and 
the cutting executed by short, pocked strokes. The cross can 
be restored as 84 in. high. Such a simple memorial might be 
set up at any period, and an early date is not to be excluded. 
Another small head-stone, with a shaped head, but without 
ornament, was also discovered. It stood about 1 ft. 3 in. high by 
I ft. wide. 

The use of small head-stones to mark individual graves in 
Celtic cemeteries is well attested in the twelfth century by the 
group of burials at Strata Florida.‘ At an earlier period the 
slab is the more usual form of memorial, as the collections from 
Clonmacnoise’ and Inis Cealtra? show, but the small head-stone 
was not unknown. A typical example still stands in the church- 
yard at Llanwnnws, Cardiganshire. These are the successors 
of the larger inscribed pillars which go back to a pagan origin. 
It is probable that many of these head-stones were in perishable 
materials, as the story of St. Patrick plucking the cross out of 
the ground over the grave in Albus Campus implies a wooden 
rather than a stone monument.> 

The two trial pieces (pl. tx) belong to class of which many 
examples were found at Nendrum.® The Tintagel fragments 
may be compared with those from the Irish site. As the latter 
must date before 893, when the monastery was destroyed by the 
Vikings, there is no reason why the former should not belong 
to the eighth or ninth century. The cross (pl. tx, 1), a simple 
interlaced ribbon, belongs to a type which can be paralleled 
from the Book of Durrow.’ 


CONCLUSIONS 


Elaborate conclusions or evena long discussion of the problems 
involved would be out of place in an interim report written 


* §. W. Williams, Strata Florida, pl. facing p. 204. 

7 R. A. S. Macalister, Clonmacnoise Memorial Slabs. 

3 Fourn. Roy. Soc. Antig. Ireland, 6th Ser. ii, 229. 

4 Westwood, Lapidarium Walliae, pl. 68, 1. 

5 Tirechan in Tripartite Life of St. Patrick (Rolls Series), ii, 325. 

° H.C. Lawlor, The Monastery of Saint Mochaoi of Nendrum, p. 144, pl. xv. 
7 e.g. Francoise Henry, La Sculpture Irlandaise, fig. 58. 
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while the work is in progress, but some attempt must be made 
to place the occupation of Tintagel in its proper context. 

The best parallel to the first buildings on site A is a group 
of farmsteads on Margam mountain, recently described by 
Sir Cyril and Lady Fox.’ These are shown to belong to the 
Dark Ages, and probably to the period 650-750. At Tintagel 
arather earlier date is required, as the foundation of the monastery 
must be placed about 500. A few fragments of late Roman 
pottery suggest the fourth century. The absence of coins is 
an argument for a post-Constantinian beginning, for money of 
that date is plentiful in Cornwall,’ and activity in the district is 
proved by the milestone with an inscription to Licinius (308- 
24), now in the parish church.3 These considerations suggest 
that the earliest occupation on site A must be placed within the 
century 350-450, and that it was probably a Geta. 

Hitherto it has been assumed rather than proved that the 
buildings representing the second occupation on site A, and 
the other contemporary structures, belonged to a Celtic monas- 
tery. The late Mr. Henry Jenner showed that the Arthurian 
connexions of Tintagel probably began with Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth,* and the recent excavations, showing that the Norman 
builders must have uncovered at least a part of the earlier site, 
have revealed the clue which led to his inspiration. That he 
knew a genuine tradition connected with the headland is un- 
likely, as he uses the Norman-French name by which it was 
known in his day. The settlement does not suggest a palace or 
royal town,’ and the little that is known of Celtic villages in 
the Dark Ages® would not lead one to expect so large a settle- 
ment on this exposed headland. In this period only a monastery 
would provide all the conditions suggested by the remains. 

The best-preserved, and therefore best-known, Celtic monas- 
teries are the small houses on barren headlands and islands in 
western Ireland and Scotland.’? These can never have supported 


* Antiquity, viil, 395-413. 

* Victoria County History, ii, 22. Late fourth-century coins are rare in 
Cornwall. 

3 Antiq. Fourn. iv, 106. 

4 Fourn. R. Inst. Cornwall, xxii, 196. 

> Uisneach (Proc. R. Irish Academy, xxxviii, c. 69) is the only excavated ex- 
ample, but this confirms the surface indications and the texts which indicate a 
fortified palace as an essential element. Cf. Macalister, Archaeology of Ireland, 
179. 

° e.g. the village at Carwen (Fourn. R. Inst. Cornwall, xxii, 50-61). 

7 The best collection of material is in Dunraven, Notes on Irish Architecture, 
vol. i, 
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large communities. Tintagel is beginning to provide a picture 
of a more important establishment. The nearest known parallel 
is the Saxon monastery of Whitby, where a similar collection 
of small cells was found,’ but here the remains had been badly 
destroyed by subsequent occupations and burials, nor did the 
nature of the site give an opportunity of recovering the entire 
plan. Tintagel is free, and although the medieval builders and 
encroachments of the sea may have destroyed a part, a large 
area lies open to the spade. As work is only suspended, a dis- 
cussion of the meaning of the various buildings may be deferred 
till a later stage. 

It only remains to indicate the historical background of the 
monastery. The dedication of the castle chapel to St. Ulitte or 
St. Uliane is generally identified with St. Juliot,” the patron of 
Lanteglos by Camelford, who brought Christianity to this part 
of Cornwall. St. Juliot is one of the children of Brychan, 
and would have lived about a.p. 500.3 The second building 
period on site A, the nucleus around which the monastery 
grew, suggests a hermitage, possibly the centre where his 
missionary activities began,‘ possibly the spot where he retired 
to die. From this humble beginning the monastery grew.’ 
The end cannot be so easily established. The sections show 
that the monastery had long vanished when the castle was 
built about 1150. They provide no evidence of a violent end, 
but rather suggest a slow decay. This part of Cornwall came 
under Saxon control in the first half of the ninth century, when 
Egbert’s harrying of Cornwall and his victory at Hingston 
Down? were accompanied by the grant to the See of Sherborne 
of extensive estates in East Cornwall.’ The social and economic 


* Unpublished. I have been abie to examine the plans and photographs by the 
courtesy of Sir Charles Peers, under whom the excavation was carried out. 

Leland, Itinerary (ed. 'Toulmin Smith),177. ‘The authority is late, but there 
is no reason to suspect it. A pre-existing chapel and cult would explain the 
position of the Norman chapel so far from the castle buildings. 

3 G. H. Doble, 88. Nectan and Keyne and the Children of Brychan in Cornwall. 

4 Cf. the conclusions of Largilliére with regard to the district round Lannion 
(see Fourn. R. Inst. Corn. xxii, 166). 

5 Cf. Adamnan, Vita 8. Columbae, iii, 23, ‘ Virgnous post multos in subiectione 
inter fratres irreprehensibiliter expletos annos, alios duodecim in loco anchoretarum 

. ., Vitam ducens anachoreticam, Christi victor miles, explevit.’ 

® Mr. W. J. Hemp recently drew my attention to the primitive circular hut 
beside the Holy Well of St. Seiriol at Penmon. Here again the hermitage later 
developed into a monastery. 

7 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, s.a. 813 and 835. Cf. English Place-Name Society 
(Devon), viii, xviii. 


® Cf. Charles Henderson in Cornish Church Guide (Truro, 1925), 24. 
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changes provoked by this advance provide an adequate reason 
for the decay of some of the Celtic monasteries, and Tintagel 
may have been one of the sufferers. At the present stage too 
much stress must not be laid on negative evidence, but the 
absence of any stones with recognizably late ornament also 


suggests that the monastery did not survive after the middle 
of the ninth century. 
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The Warden’s Text of the Foundation Statutes 
of All Souls College, Oxford’ 


By Prof. E. F. Jacos, F.S.A. 
[Read 24th January 1935] 


ARCHBISHOP CHICHELE’s statutes for the college of his founda- 
tion were dated at Lambeth on 2nd April 1443. ‘Dating’ means 
that on this day they were approved and issued to the warden, 
Roger Keys, who was present along with the primate’s brother, 
Thomas Chichele, archdeacon of Canterbury, William Bykonyll,’ 
chancellor of the archbishop, John? Brykhed or Birkhede, 
canon of Chichester, later rector of Harrow and one of 
Chichele’s executors, and John Bolde, also canon of Chichester. 
Birkhede and Bolde are familiar figures in the early history of 
All Souls. They acted as feoffees of the lands accumulated to 
form the endowment, before the whole complex of estates was 
made over to the king, who re-granted it to the college.‘ 
Bykonyll, like the armigers Robert Danvers and John Darell, 
had also been concerned in the foundation ;5 while Thomas 
Chichele (as also Birkhede) was commemorated as a benefactor 
by the next generation.® The nucleus of the little group that 
met to witness one of their master’s last formal acts consisted of 
a few friends and colleagues from the archbishop’s household, 
his helpers in the Oxford enterprise of the past six years. 

There is some doubt how long the text of the Founder’s 
Statutes now in the warden’s possession has been separated trom 
the college archives. In the thirtieth chapter of the Founder’s 
Statutes provision was made for the reading of the statutes 


* I would express my grateful thanks to the Warden for allowing me to 
examine and photograph this document. 

* Wrongly given as Byronyll in the printed version’ of the Statutes (1853); 
Stat. of the Oxford Colleges, All Souls College, p. 67. It is also spelt with a c. 
Bykonyll does not appear in Miss Churchill’s list of chancellors (Canterbury 
Administration, ii, 245). 

3 printed version erroneously has Foseph Brykhed (iéid.). Birkhede was 
admitted in 1465 asa brother guoad suffragia (i.e. to the confraternity) : All Souls 
Coll. Archives, Miscellanea, no. 30. 

4 Cf. All Souls Coll. Archives, Chartae Fundationis Collegii, no. 6 (24 April, 
20 Hen. VI). Bolde is a Wigan name. 

5 A.S.C. Archives, Googy Hall, Hope Omnium Sanctorum, no. 34; Newlands, 
Midley, Old Romney, no. 60. 

® Ibid., Miscellanea, Various Documents and Papers, no. 262. 
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thrice a year, ad mandatum Custodis; but the archives of the 
college, among which the Founder’s Statutes and Ordinances 
are expressly mentioned (cap. 25), were to be kept in two 
specially allocated rooms in the tower over the main gate into 
High Street, within chests specially made for their reception. 
At what timeinthe more distant past a warden managed to collect 
and preserve in his own lodgings muniments (two important 
registers of the college estates included) which appear to be an 
integral part of the college archives, it is hard to say; but it is 
very natural that this should happen, since the warden has always 
been primarily concerned with seeing that the college lives by its 
statutes and with conserving its lands and other property ; more- 
over the unlocking of the archive chests was—as the Founder 
meant it to be—rather a solemn and laborious business. One 
cannot help suspecting that the transference occurred, as a 
matter of convenience, during the reign of the great Robert 
Hovenden(1571-—1614),an antiquaryas well as an administrator, 
who had the fine coloured maps of the estates made, and was 
deeply interested, as certain of the warden’s manuscript volumes 
show, in everything pertaining to the muniments. He had a 
magnificent press made for them, and that press could never 
have been squeezed into the archive tower. It must have stood 
in his lodgings hard by. 

At all events, Hovenden had a copy of the statutes made from 
the volume which I shall now describe, and not from the two 
other contemporary texts that are to-day available. But this is 
not a very conclusive argument for his actual possession of 
the statutes. A more promising clue might be sought in a foot- 
note written in the hand of H. W. [the celebrated Henry 
Wharton, d. 1694] supplying a rubric to ch. 34 of the version 
of our statutes contained in Rawlinson Statutes 53 ' (Bodleian 
Library). ‘The rubric, Wharton observes, is ‘ not in the origi- 
nal, nor in this [the Rawlinson version] nor in the Warden’s 
Statute-book’. Elsewhere, in a marginal annotation, he refers 
to ‘the Warden’s Statute-book’. Can this be the present 
volume? On the whole I think not, since by the time that 
Wharton made his annotations and additions to the version in 
Rawlinson Statutes 53, a warden’s ‘Statute-book’ would 
naturally contain much besides the Foundation Statutes. In 
point of fact there are three later collections of college statutes 
at present among the warden’s manuscripts, one of which 
(Warden of All Souls MSS., no 4) was begun in the early six- 
teenth century and finished at the beginning of the eighteenth ; 
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and it is to this that Wharton is probably referring.’ Our 
present volume is, as | am convinced, the ‘original’, out of 
which Wharton transcribed the dating clause so as to supple- 
ment the incomplete* copy in Rawlinson Statutes 53. 

It contains nothing but the Founder’s Statutes, and is a book 
of 124 x9 in., made by the familiar medieval method of folding 
inwards the top, bottom, and sides of an oblong skin, attaching 
the flaps to the inside of the folder thus created, and lacing to 
it with string, over rough leather pads, six vellum quires, each 
of eight leaves. The gathering of eight leaves is the normal unit 
in Archbishop Chichele’s Register. The quires are further 
fastened to the skin folder by two cords of plaited pink and 
green silk, each composed of three strands of pink and three 
of green. Pink and green cords were used in sealing certain of 
the more important documents of the archbishop’s chancery. 
The magnificent deed of surrender by the archbishop, the 
bishops of Bath and Wells and St. Asaph, the earl of Suffolk, 
and others, of the alien priories of St. Clere and Llangenith to 
Henry VI in 1441 has the seal of each party attached to the docu- 
ment by cords of this kind, the colours being fastened separately 
to the folded portion of the deed (at the foot) so as to form a 
setting for the name of the individual making the surrender, 
and then plaited together to take his seal.? The attachment 
of the cords to the present volume (pl. Lx1) is in the fashion 
of the Papal Bull founding Christ’s College, Cambridge, now 
in the Museum of the Public Record Office.* 

It is the sealing that presents the first problem. The arch- 
bishop says that he has apposed to the document ‘ our seals of 
the Trinity of St. Thomas the Martyr, and of the martyrdom 


‘This, like the sub-warden’s copy, has a stamped black leather binding. The 
front fly-leaf in each is a page of a thirteenth-century manuscript. Both have been 
edited and annotated throughout by Warden Hovenden, who, owing perhaps to 
the difficulty of reading the early sixteenth-century hand, had a new volume of 
statutes and injunctions, 1443-1602, prepared in a fine humanistic script. This 
is bound in vellum, with the college arms stamped in gold on the back. These 
copies, which have the preamble but not the dating clause, are all derived from 
the warden’s text, not from any other. 

? Sir Charles Mallet, 4 History of the Univ. of Oxford, i, 363, n. 2, calls the 
Rawlinson text ‘the complete manuscript’. Had he studied it, he would have 
seen that Wharton had to complete the fifteenth-century version of the statutes 
which it contains. Unfortunately he has accepted the uncritical text of the 
Commissioners of 1853, on which compare my comments below. 

3 A.S.C. Archives, Llangenith, no. 2 (16 March, 19 Hen. VI). Each cord is 
composed of two strands of pink and green silk. 

4 | am indebted to Mr. S. C. Ratcliff for calling my attention to this resem- 
blance, and for valuable notes on the P.R.O. seals. 
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of St. Thomas, and of the arms of the Holy Church of Christ, 


Canterbury, and our own’ (pl. tx). It is quite certain that the 
cords used on the warden’s text never carried any more seals 
than one. This being so, was there more than one copy, and, 
if so, how many? This depends upon our interpretation of the 
words just cited, and interpreted they cannot be without some 
reference to the seals used by Chichele. 

There is no doubt about the seal on these cords (p!. tx1). It 
is exactly similar to that described by the late Mr. R. C. 
Fowler from an example in the Public Record Office (Ancient 
Deeds BX 479),* and, in a slightly varying form, in the Record 
Office card-catalogue : 


Colour: Red. Shape: Round. Size: 1% in. Subject: Beneatha 
panelled canopy the Trinity, with two angels, one above the other, on 
either side. Around this the heads of the Archbishop, with right hand 
raised in benediction and cross in left, and the seventeen bishops of the 
province, all mitred and vested, each with the name of his see below .. . 
and a small canopy above.” 


There is a fragmentary impression on Ancient Deeds, BS 412. 
Both these impressions are on deeds of Archbishop Simon Sud- 
bury, and are dated respectively 50 Edward III and 3 Richard II. 
Sudbury used the same seal to authenticate a letter to William 
of Wykeham, bishop of Winchester, in 1375. The archbishop 
says that it is sealed ‘cum sigillo magno rotundo, capita epi- 
scoporum suffraganeorum ecclesie Cantuariensis continenti’.’ 
But it was used earlier than this. Canon Jenkins has observed that 
in Reynolds’s Register (fo. 26%) under the date 1320 that arch- 
bishop says that he has affixed to a certain instrument ‘nostrum 
[sigillum] privatum rotundum . . . in cuius circumferencia octo- 
decim episcoporum mitrata capita sunt insculpta’.4 The identity 
of the matrix will hardly be disputed. The seal on our document 
has descended, as far as we know, from the early fourteenth cen- 
tury, or perhaps earlier. Mitred heads of bishops surrounding 
St. Thomas of Canterbury may not have been a novelty in 
English medieval art; for any one standing in the original 
quadrangle of Chichele’s college has only to glance upwards at 


* Archaeologia, \xxiv, p. 111. 

2 The British Museum has a sulphur cast of the same impression (Catalogue of 
Seals, i, no. 1229) thus described: ‘’The Trinity in a canopied shrine with angels 
placed in the niches of tabernacle work at the sides. A narrow rim bears an 
illegible inscription in very small characters. Around are busts, full-face, of an 
archbishop and seventeen bishops, heads outwards, under carved canopies.’ 

3 The Episcopal Register of William of Wykeham, ed. Kirby, ii, 242. 

4 J.J. Churchill, Canterbury Administration, i, 17, n. 2. 
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St. Mary’s spire to notice that mitrata capita episcoporum (though 
not eighteen) form the (original and surviving) canopy above 
St. Thomas, the southernmost of the two figures facing east. 
If this theme could occur ¢. 1300 on so prominent a spire as 
that of the University church, why not on an archbishop’s seal ? 
But the seal is called the seal ‘of the Trinity of the Martyr’. 
Does this mean that it originally belonged to Thomas Becket? 
The words need not bear so literal an interpretation. We know 
from several sources the devotion of St. Thomas to the Blessed 
Trinity. As Gervase of Canterbury notes, Becket, after his 
consecration as archbishop, set apart the octave of Pentecost 
(his consecration day) for the special worship of the Trinity.’ 
It is surely not impossible that the feast should become associ- 
ated in people’s minds with the martyr himself; that it should, 
without irreverence, be thought of as the Martyr’s Trinity. 
There is some evidence that this was so. The Hospital of St. 
Thomas the Martyr at Rome (founded between 1361 and 1364) 
was also dedicated to the Holy Trinity; and the motive of St. 
Thomas and the Trinity is found in an illustration to an account- 
book of the house (1523), lately reproduced by Dr. Borenius.’ 
It is familiar to many in Durante Alberti’s great picture in the 
English college. The seal of ‘the Trinity of the Martyr’ isthere- 
fore the archbishop’s privy seal, graven with the object of St. 
Thomas’s devotion. That of the ‘martyrdom’ was employed as 
a counter-seal by several archbishops. Illustrations are given by 
Dr. Borenius for its use by Hubert Walter, Stephen Langton, 
Richard Grant, and St. Edmund Rich.? There is, however, 
nothing here on the reverse of the Martyr’s Trinity. Evidently 
the seal of the martyrdom was to be applied separately. One 
suspects that it was an official seal, used by Chichele as an 
alternative to the vesica-shaped seal ad causas, of which there 
are examples both in the Public Record Office and the British 
Museum.’ It sounds not unlike the seal of Archbishop 
Arundel, of which Dr. Borenius has given an illustration.> 
What then are the seals (or seal) of the arms of ‘the Holy 
Church of Christ of Canterbury and our own’? Are two in- 
tended, or is only one? Two other seals used by Chichele are 
known to us: his own seal of arms and his signet ring. The 


* Gervasii Cantuariensis Opera Historica (Rolls Ser.), i, 171. Professor Tout 
(Collected Papers, iii, 56) quoted the author as ‘the continuator of Gervase’. 
But it is surely Gervase himself. 

? In the addendum to his article on the Iconography of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury: Archaeologia, \xxxi, pl. xxiii, fig. 3. 

3 St. Thomas Becket in Art, pl. xxvii (p. 74). 

4 Catalogue, i, no. 1241. 5 Archaeologia, \xxix, pl. xvi, fig. 5. 
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former of these is a circular seal, 13 in.: swans support the 
archbishop’s shield (the see impaling Chichele), and the legend 
(restored) is SECRETUM HENRICI DEI GRATIA CANTUARIENSIS 
ARCHIEPISCOPI. ‘There is one example of this in the Public 
Record Office’ and three (one practically perfect) in the archives 
of All Souls.* The signet, to which Mr. H. C. Johnson kindly 
drew my attention, is a small gem-like seal, ;% in. (not strictly 
circular): the heads of the apostles Peter and Paul, facing each 
other, a Latin cross between. Evidently the former of these 
seals must be referred to here, if the reference is to it at all; 
for it is possible that the arms of Christ Church, Canterbury, 
and ‘ our own’ may have figured on a single seal, Christ Church 
impaling Chichele. If, as Willement, and, of recent years, 
Mr. Griffin have pointed out, a frequent heraldic motive at 
Canterbury is the see impaling Chichele,* there seems no 
reason why on a seal used by the archbishop Christ Church 
should not have impaled his ownarms. Theheraldry represented 
by this hypothetical seal would then be: Azure, on a Cross 
argent, the letter ¥ surmounted by the letter { sable; impaling 
or,achevron between three cinquefoils, gules. If this reconstruc- 
tion is correct, then, given a single seal to each copy, there 
were three copies in all, bearing respectively the archbishop’s 
privy seal, his official seal of the martyrdom, and the composite 
seal of Christ Church and Chichele. If the arms of Christ 
Church and of the archbishop imply separate seals, then there 
may have been four copies—always assuming that one seal 
went to a copy. 

But this is all conjecture. There is another and better 
explanation, suggested by the length of the silken cords (14 in. 
below the vellum), the high position of the privy seal upon 
them, and a comparison between this text and the other two 
contemporary versions. It is that a// the seals (whether three 
or four) were originally meant to be attached to the cords, but 
that for some reason only the archbishop’s privy seal was apposed. 


* Ancient Deeds, B. 9829. Quitclaim by Chichele of the manor of Eselborugh 
(Aylesbury), dated Monday after St. John Baptist, 8 Hen. VI (26 June 1430). 

* A.S.C. Archives, Googy Hall, no. 34 (where it is described as ‘ sigillum 
nostrum ad arma’); Llangenith, no. 2 (cf. supra); Newlands, Midley, Old 
Romney, no. 60. 

3 Exch. Accounts (K.R.), Various, Bundle 335, no. 27: Indenture (25 Aug. 
1439) between Abp. and the Treasurer, stating that the Abp. has received, as 
security for a loan of 200/., ‘a great ouche of gold, richly jewelled’, and giving 
terms of repayment. 

4 This is very common in All Souls, though most of the examples are of the 
sixteenth century. 
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This implies that the warden’s text was and is the sole authentic 
version of the statutes in their final form. I have now come to 
believe that this is the most likely solution of the problem raised 
by the dating clause. 

Much therefore will depend on the collation of the texts. 
There are three versions: the warden’s text, the one contained 
in Rawlinson Statutes 53 (=a volume of All Souls Statutes and 
Visitors’ Injunctions written in hands of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and (late) seventeenth centuries), and Arundel MS. 147. In 
all these the Founder’s Statutes are in fifteenth-century hands, 
exactly contemporary, though in the Rawlinson manuscript the 
preamble is ina hand of the sixteenth century, possibly Hoven- 
den’s, and the dating clause has been written in by Henry 
Wharton at the end of the seventeenth. These distinctions in 
script were entirely ignored in the uncritical edition of the 
Founder’s Statutes produced by the University Commissioners 
in 1853. They (or their editor) wrote : 


The text now published (that is in the printed statutes) is obtained 
from a manuscript in the Bodleian Library. A copy of the Statutes in 
the British Museum Arundel MS. 147, written in the fifteenth century, 
differs from the Bodleian copy, both in arrangement of some of the 
chapters and in the entire omission of portions : some of these omissions 
being indicated, by a note, in a contemporaneous hand at the end of 
the manuscript. The whole number of chapters in the Arundel MS. 
is only 27: while in the Bodleian MS. it is 34. 


In point of fact, the Arundel MS., though somewhat torn at 
the end, has no less than 37 chapters. Perhaps the editor mis- 
read his transcriber’s note. The omissions are indicated thus at 
the close: 


Memorandum quod deficiunt (sic) in statutis predictis deputacio 
camerarum. 


Item deficiunt statuta de pecuniis ad usum sociorum deputatis [et] 
quantum quilibet mutuare possit. 
Item deficit finis et conclusio statutorum etc. 


The deputacio camerarum or De dispositione camerarum, if it was 
(as is here implied)* one of the Founder’s Statutes, was not in- 
cluded as an original clause in the warden’s text or in the 
Rawlinson version; and the statuta de pecuniis were probably a 
projected amplification of the clause De cista communt (no. 24 of 
the warden’s and the Rawlinson versions, no. 32 in the Arundel). 
In the Arundel MS. the order of the chapters is different from 
that of the other two copies; some of the clauses are found in the 


* A blank space is left for it in the Arundel MS. as clause 33. 
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other versions tacked on to chapters dealing with the same or 
cognate subjects; there is an elenchus of contents, but no dating 
clause; and there is one clause, referred to below, not found in 
the other texts. The Commissioners’ editor must only have 
glanced at the Arundel text, and not read it carefully, or he 
might have considered it worth collating; he printed from the 
Rawlinson text alone, treating all hands there alike, insensitive 
to the additions made by Wharton or to his annotations that 
referred directly to ‘the original’. It was assumed that the 
Rawlinson text reproduced with exactitude the original in the 
possession of the college. As the commissioners observed: 


From this College (All Souls) we have received full evidence, com- 
municated through the Warden. ‘The College has given us access to 
its Statutes," of which a correct copy exists in the Bodleian Library. 
From this copy our printed text is taken.” 


The ‘access’ never developed into the further stage of colla- 
tion. The commissioners did not trouble to correct errors in 
the Bodleian text by reference to our text, or to note when ours 
varied from the other, and why. The Bodleian ‘copy’ is by no 
means finally ‘correct’. 

It is naturally impossible to give in detail here a collation of 
the three texts. This must be reserved until a critical edition 
of the Foundation Statutes is printed. I can only briefly state 
the results of my examination. 

The warden’s text is the final, authentic version of the 
Founder’s Statutes for All Souls, made from a fair copy or draft, 
of which Rawlinson Statutes 53 is itself a copy. Both Rawlinson 
Statutes 53 and Arundel MS. 147 are a set of quires of similar 
dimensions, written by clerks of the archbishop whose hands 
appear in the Chichele Register, and both lack any trace of a 
seal or holes for the cords. The Arundel MS. differs strikingly 
from the Rawlinson and the warden’s text in that it contains 
one clause not met with in the other two texts, arranges its 
chapters differently, and employs phrases and expressions that 
are changed in the final version: not merely verbal alterations, 
but substantive differences over matters that must have received 
further consideration before a final solution was reached. Let 
us take the first and last of these points. 

The clause of the Arundel version not met with in the final 
version is headed Quomodo succurritur custodi et socits seu scolaribus 


* It would not let the original copy be removed. Cf. Oxford Univ. Commis- 
sion’s Report, 1852, p. 327 (letter of the Warden, 17 Dec. 1850). 
* Ibid., p. 215. 
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Collegii in infirmitatem incidentibus. This gives instructions for the 
issue of commons at the current rate to a warden who is amoved 
from office on grounds of health, unless indeed he has already 
received some office above the value of 10/. annually. If he is 
drawing more he is not to have any. The warden sick is to re- 
ceive the same amount as the warden sound, and in the event 
of his illness the sub-warden, deans, and bursars are to do his 
work for him, with his advice. Fellows and scholars (1.e. proba- 
tioner fellows) are, while sick, to be content with commons at 
the usual rates, paid them by the bursars. Probationers who 
are not made full fellows at the end of the year are not entitled 
to draw commons. Fellows who are away on college business 
and fall ill while absent are to have a ‘competent allowance’ 
paid them, as the college officers shall determine : 


so that by evidence and legitimate proof it shall be clear to the Warden 
and Fellows that this illness is not feigned nor easily curable, and that 
the sick person, as soon as he can ride, shall return to the College, and 
present himself to the Warden and Fellows personally, and that from 
this time the said subvention shall cease, except in so far as it is pro- 
vided in other statutes made for the sick. 
This is the language of a true disciple of Wykeham. 

In the second place there are important differences between 
the texts of the Arundel MS. and the other two versions. Here 
are two examples only, from clause 25 (in Rawlinson Statutes 53 
and warden’s text, cl. 33): ‘on the method of proceeding 
against a criminous warden, who alienates or brings the goods 
of the college to ruin or is in other ways unfit for his office.’ 
By preference, he is to be interviewed and invited to resign: if 
he refuses, then representations must be made to the archbishop 
by the sub-warden with the consent, assent, and by the testimony 
of all the fellows of the college or at least the majority, of which 
there must be eight from the faculties of the Civil and Canon 
Laws. In Rawlinson Statutes 53 and the warden’s text, the 
number of legists is increased, for greater security, to ten. In 
the Arundel text, the clause lays down that if the see is vacant 
at the time, the sub-warden is to denounce the warden to ‘the 
Official of the Court of Canterbury of the Arches’ (the Official 
Principal). In Rawlinson Statutes and the warden’s text, the 
denunciation is to be made to the Keeper of the Spirituality. 
There are more of these significant discrepancies. Furthermore 
in the Arundel MS. the pages are boldly ruled with rectangles, 
which in the other two copies have been eliminated. The con- 
clusion that suggests itself is that in the Arundel text we have 
a first draft, made perhaps before 1443, which was revised, both 
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in the wording and the order of its clauses, and a fair draft, re- 
presented by Rawlinson Statutes 53, written. The Rawlinson 
text is undated and unsealed. Wharton has had to supply the 
date as well as certain annotations. Its text represents a pen- 
ultimate, nota completely final recension, since there are numerous 
small verbal differences from the wording of the warden’s text, 
and one or two marginalia occur, which are embodied in the 
warden’s text, though in a somewhat constricted form, as the 
accompanying illustration (pl. shows. Inthe Rawlinson MS, 
the sentence beginning sheologi vero is in the margin. The 
absence of the preamble (this is supplied in a sixteenth-century 
hand), the fact of the marginalia and the verbal differences 
point to the fact that the Rawlinson version is not the completely 
final one. 

And now for the present text. It has been written throughout 
in a single hand; gaps have been left here and there, and in 
places there are patent, though uncertified, erasures. The 
supplied or correcting passages are in slightly darker ink, but, 
I feel convinced, in the hand that wrote the body of the text. 
A prolonged analysis of the passages that fill the gaps or over- 
lie the erasures reveals their character. They generally occur 
in passages defining the composition of a majority of fellows 
deciding a disputed matter. Were they to be artist fellows only 
or artists avd jurists, and of what standing? Were they to be 
a majority of the whole college or of the fellows attending the 
meeting only (per maiorem partem iuristarum nec non artistarum 
sociorum tunc presencium)? Here is an example. In the election 
of a probationer fellow (sco/aris), if he is an artist, then he must 
have the votes of the warden and two-thirds of all the artist 
fellows; if a jurist, then the votes of the warden and two- 
thirds of all the jurist fellows. In each case the words due partes 
have been supplied over an erasure. From the passages where 
gaps have obviously been left in the first instance, it 1s evident 
that doubt had arisen on the points initially omitted ; the inser- 
tion, like the correction, is the result of more mature delibera- 
tion on the Founder’s part, possibly after discussion with the 
warden and senior fellows. A good example of such a gap 
occurs in pl. txtv. Here the original writing is not resumed till 
the next page. The gap left is, however, too long for the solu- 
tion of the problem arrived at, so the insertion has had to be 
splayed out, as the last lines of the text here show. 

Many other instances of the same point could be adduced ; 
but the matter is now sufficiently clear. The warden’s text is 
the authentic version of the Founder’s Statutes, bearing the 
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archbishop’s privy seal, the last in time of the three existing 
contemporary versions. What Lyndwood had to do with them, 
if anything at all, we shall not know. It is pleasant to imagine 
dominus talking the details over with his great canonist, though 
I cannot help bringing into the picture important officials like 
Henry Penwortham and John Lyndfeld, or Reginald Kentwood, 
dean of St. Paul’s, all of whom in their wills left law books to 
the ‘ new library’ of their master’s college. Here at least is some 
tangible evidence of devotion. The other is pure speculation. 


APPENDIX 


Tue CLAUSE OMITTED FROM THE LATER VERSIONS 


(MS. Arundel 147) 
[Cap. 28] 
Quomodo succurritur custodi et soctis ac scolaribus in infirmitatem inci- 
dentibus. 


Item statuimus ordinamus et volumus quod si custos collegii predicti 
in infirmitatem perpetuam contagiosam vel non contagiosam quod absit 
inciderit propter quam oporteat et deceat eum ab officio suo merito am- 
moveri, tunc sibi extra collegium moraturo de bonis communibus dicti 
collegii pro omni sustentacione sua solum ille pecuniarum summe, quas 
pro communis eiusdem septimanalibus tunc in collegio currentibus, si ipse 
custos continue in collegio permansisset, septimanatim supra statuimus 
exponendas, per manus bursariorum eiusdem collegii singulis mensibus 
fideliter persoluantur, dummodo in spiritualibus vel temporalibus aut simul 
in utrisque ultra summam seu valorem annuum x li. supportatis oneribus 
promotus non existat. Custos vero promotus ultra summam predictam 
ex predicta causa recedens, vel ab ipso officio suo ammotus, nichil penitus 
de dicto collegio percipiat ex postfacto. Custodem vero collegii infirmitate 
temporali forsitan laborantem tantum percipere volumus sicut sanum, et 
interim ordinamus quod Vicecustos, decani et bursarii vices eius cum con- 
silio eiusdem debite supleant et exerceant, ac eciam diligenter et fideliter 
exequantur, preterquam in casibus ubi aliter per statuta et ordinaciones 
collegii specialiter est prouisum. Si vero aliquem socium vel scolarem 
collegii predicti contigerit infirmari, volumus tunc quod, quecumque sit 
infirmitas, sola summa communarum sociorum et scolarium pro tempore 
huiusmodi infirmitatis sue in collegio currentium sit contentus pro omni 
sustentacione sua quam esset a dicto collegio alias percepturus, quam sibi 
per manus bursariorum singulis mensibus persolui volumus, solum quamdiu 
huiusmodi infirmus durauerit scolaris aut socius collegii supradicti. Si vero 
scolaris aliquis collegii supradicti post annum probacionis sue in socium 
admissus non fuerit, vel alias scolaris aut socius huiusmodi a dicto collegio 
recesserit seu ab eodem ex quacunque causa ammotus vel priuatus fuerit, 
nolumus quod extunc huiusmodi percepcionibus gaudeat quouismodo. 
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Sociis vero pro necessitate vel utilitate aut negociis ipsius collegii ad loca 
aliqua destinatis et missis, si ipsos, dum sic absentes fuerint, infirmari con- 
tingat, sustentacio competens de bonis ipsius collegii ministretur iuxta 
gradum et statum suum ac infirmitatis qualitatem, necnon secundum dis- 
posicionem et dispensacionem Custodis, Vicecustodis, decanorum et bur- 
sariorum collegii supradicti; ita quod per euidencias et probaciones legitimas 
constare poterit Custodi et sociis quod infirmitas huiusmodi ficta non fuerit 
vel de facili curari non poterit, quodque idem infirmus, quamcicius equi- 
tare poterit, ad collegium redeat, se Custodi et sociis presencialiter osten- 
dendo, et quod extunc cesset subuencio antedicta, nisi quatenus in aliis 
statutis pro infirmis editis est prouisum. 
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Reports on 1. The Non-Marine Mollusca, and 
2. The Animal Remains from the Stonehenge 
Excavations of 1920-6 


By A. S. Kennarp, A.L.S, F.G.S., and J. Witrrip Jackson, 
D.Sc., F.G.S. 


1. The Non-Marine Mollusca 
By A. S. Kennarp 


So. samples from a number of loci were submitted for ex- 
amination for non-marine mollusca and I have tabulated the 
results. Molluscan remains were not common, but sixteen species 
were determined. 


TABLE 
81] 9 

Pupilla muscorum (Linn.) . .| C VR| C | VR VR 
Vertigo pygmaea (Drap.) . .| VR VR 
Cochlicopa lubrica (Mill.). R | VR Cc; R VR 
Vallonia pulchella (Mill.). . | VR 

»  costata(Mill.) . .| C | R|VR}| C{C VR| VR 

»  excentrica Sterki . C R | VR| VR 
Vitrina pellucida (Mill.) . VR 


Punctum pygmaeum (Drap.) . | 
Goniodiscus rotundatus (Miill.) | VR 
| 
| 
| 


Limax arborum Bouch.—Chant. | VR VR| VR 

Helicella cellaria (Mill.) . .| VR 

Xerophila itala (Linn.) C R | VR VR 
Trochulus hispidus (Linn.). . | VR/| VR R VR VR 
Cepaea nemoralis (Linn.) . .| VR 

Cecilioides acicula (Mill.). .| R|VR| R 


VR = very rare, less than 5 examples. 
R = rare, between 5 and Io examples. 
C = common, more than Io examples. 


1 = Top of the brown earth just under the soil and turf. 

2 = Bottom of the brown earth filling the middle of the ditch. 

3 = Earthy layer under loose chalk on bottom. 

4 = Hard silt filling the middle of the ditch. 

5 = From ox-skull at bottom of ditch. [base of stone. 
6 = Post-hole 20 in. deep in front of no. 49 stone, 48 B.G.L. slope down to 
7 = Post-hole 22 in. deep. 8 = Post-hole 15 in. deep. 

9 = Post-hole 13 in. deep on the chalk in front of no. 46 stone. 
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CoNCLUSIONS 


It must be admitted that this is a very unsatisfactory faunule 
to deal with, and it is quite impossible to arrive at any definite 
conclusions : one can only make tentative suggestions. It must 
be remembered that many species of land mollusca (and these 
are all land forms) are very adaptable to changes of environment, 
and will manage to survive very adverse circumstances. Species 
that prefer moisture and shade will, if once established, still exist 
in the most unlikely situations, so that great caution must 
always be exercised. Moreover, snails are not equally distri- 
buted over any area. They occur commonly in one place and 
a few yards away none can be found, though so far as can be 
seen the two loci are the same. 

The list from Stonehenge is almost identical with that ob- 
tained from Juniper scrub on Easton Down (Wilts. Arch. & 
Nat. Hist. Mag. xlvi (1933), 235-8). It is composed of two 
groups, one the open down species, and a ‘relict’ series still 
managing to maintain an existence in spite of adverse circum- 
stances. At Easton Down the Juniper scrub would afford the 
needed shade, but this certainly did not exist at Stonehenge 
when these snails lived there. One may safely assume that the 
scrub had been removed and that it was grassland, but there is 
no clue as to when this was done. Taking all the facts into con- 
sideration, it would appear that the conditions must have been 
slightly damper than those now existing. We now know that 
during Beaker times in many parts of the Wiltshire Downs 
snails simply swarmed everywhere, denoting much damper con- 
ditions. The faunule from Stonehenge is very different from 
that. There is a number of absentee species, such as Vortex 
lapicida (Linn.), Arianta arbustorum (Linn.), Cepaea hortensis 
(Miill.), etc. 

Of particular interest is the total absence of Pomatias elegans 
(Miull.), for I failed to detect a single fragment of this easily 
distinguished species. It would appear that this species never 
lived at Stonehenge, for fragments of this species have been de- 
tected in samples of soil from localities on the Downs where it 
has long been extinct. We now know that the damp conditions 
had changed considerably in Middle Bronze times, and that the 
damp-loving species were dying out (Wilts. Arch. & Nat. Hist. 
Mag. xlvi (1934), 218-24). The Stonehenge faunule, however, 
indicates a later stage in this process than that found at Easton 
Down. On the evidence, one is justified in concluding that 
Stonehenge is not earlier than the Middle Bronze period, and 
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may be later. The great question is how much later? It is 
certainly pre-Roman; and so far as evidence goes at present, 
and I am only referring to molluscan evidence, it is pre-Early 
Iron Age. 

It is true that I have only been able to examine a few series of 
this age from Wiltshire, but the downland conditions were well 
marked in all of them. At Stonehenge Trochulus hispidus (Linn.) 
was not the downland form but one usually associated with 
slightly damp conditions. The mollusca indicate a date between 
the Middle Bronze and the Early Iron Age. 


2. The Animal Remains 
By J. Witrrip Jackson 


The following report is based upon a large collection of 
animal remains submitted some time ago by Mr. R. S. Newall. 
They were obtained during excavations at Stonehenge in 1920 
to 1926,‘ and come from two superimposed levels, viz. (@) Humus 
layers, and (4) Silt layer. The whole forms an interesting series 
to be dealt with under the two headings. 

The remains from the Upper, or Humus, layers belong to 
domestic and wild animals, as follows—domestic: horse, pig, 
small sheep, small ox, and dog; wild: red deer, and fox. A 
few human bones are also present. There is also a solitary 
humerus of a small fowl. All the above bones differ in condi- 
tion, size, and their brown colour from those of the layer 
below. 

The remains from the Lower, or Silt, layer comprise those of 
domestic and wild species, as follows—domestic : large ox, small 
sheep, pig, and dog; wild: urus?, red deer, fox, and boar. 
Some human bones are present; also two bird bones. 

Both groups have been compared with remains which I have 
had the privilege of examining from many sites, including (for 
the Upper series) Glastonbury Lake Village,” All Cannings 
Cross,’ Swallowcliffe Down,‘ Fifield Bavant Down, and several 
others; (for the Lower series) Woodhenge,° Whitehawk Camp,’ 


* See Antig. Fourn. i (1921) to viii (1928). 

* Glastonbury Lake Village, ii (1917), 641-72, and pl. xcvit. 

3 Early Iron Age Inhabited Site at All Cannings Cross Farm, WW iltshire (1924), 
pp- 43-50 and pl. 52. 

4 Wilts. Archaeol. &F Nat. Hist. Mag. xliii (1925), 90-3. 

5 Ibid. xlii (1924), 492-3. 

° Woodhenge (1929), pp- 61, etc. 

7 Antiq. Fourn. xiv (1934), 127-9. 
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Ratfyn near Amesbury,’ ‘Sanctuary’ on Overton Hill near 
Avebury,* Long Barrow no. 163 a on Thickthorn Down, Cran- 
borne Chase,? and Maiden Castle, Dorset (Neolithic Level).* 

In the case of the Lower (Silt) layer, there is to be noted the 
scarcity of sheep remains and the total absence of those of the 
horse. The remains of these animals appear to be rare in early 
sites. A lower molar of horse was found in the Neolithic layer 
at Maiden Castle; some teeth were met with in the Cotswold 
long barrows,> but no remains are recorded from those of 
Yorkshire. They are absent also from the Neolithic camps at 
Windmill Hill, Whitehawk, and Goodwood,’ and similarly from 
those of France. Part of the ischium of an old horse is recorded 
from a long barrow at Winterbourne Stoke,’ and some bones 
were found at Peterborough with pottery of Mortlake type and 
beakers.* A metacarpal of a small horse was found at the 
‘Sanctuary’ on Overton Hill, and a symphysial fragment of 
the lower jaw at Woodhenge.? Some teeth and an odd bone 
were found in the long barrow (no. 163 a) at Thickthorn Down ; 
other remains are recorded from a chambered tumulus in 
Glamorgan ; ® and some were obtained from several Neolithic 
sepulchral caves in North Wales.” 

A further point of interest is the presence of the remains of 
a large-horned ox among the bones from the Lower (Silt) layer. 
These remains agree essentially with those from Woodhenge 
and other early sites, and do not belong to the typical Celtic 
shorthorn (Bos brachyceros Owen = Jongifrons Owen) so common 
in occupation sites of the Early Iron Age. Detailed comparisons 
are given later in this report. 

Owing to the imperfect condition of most of the remains, it 
has only been possible to obtain a few of the much-desired 
measurements of the various bones, etc. 

The remains from the Upper (or Humus) layer are dealt 
with first, as follows : 


* Obtained by Dr. J. F. S. Stone in 1934 with pottery of Woodhenge type. 
See forthcoming report. 

* Wilts. Archaeol. &§ Nat. Hist. Mag. xlv (1931), 330-1. 
Obtained by Lt.-Col. C. D. Drew in 1933. See forthcoming report. 
Obtained by Dr. R. Mortimer Wheeler in 1934. See forthcoming report. 
Crawford, The Long Barrows of the Cotswolds (1925), pp. 22-6. 
E. Cecil Curwen, ‘ Neolithic Camps’, Aztiguity, iv (1930), 27 and 44. 
Mem. Anthrop. Inst. (1863-4), p. 143- 
G. Wyman Abbott, Archacologia, \xii (1910), 335. 
Found after my report was completed, 
Arch. Camb., 6th ser., xvi (1916), 265. 
W. Boyd Dawkins, Cave Hunting (1874), pp. 150, etc. 
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Domestic ANIMALS 


Horse. This animal is represented by a small pastern bone (full 
length = 75 mm.) from Ditch November 1920; the distal end 
of a slender hind cannon-bone (condyles = 44 mm.), and a small 
last lower molar, both from Ditch IV, Second layer. Little can be 
said about these scanty remains, except that they belong to small 
horses and are similar to bones found in Early Iron Age sites. 

Pig. Very few remains belong to this animal. There is a 
tooth from Ditch VI, Top layer; three teeth from Ditch 1926; 
two much weathered bones from Ditch September 1920, First 
layer ; a few imperfect bones from Ditch November 1920; and 
two bones from Ditch IV. Little can be said of these remains, 
except that they are similar to others from Early Iron Age occu- 
pation sites, such as Glastonbury, etc. 

Sheep. The remains of this animal are also scarce and consist 
of the following: loose teeth, fragmentary lower jaws, and 
slender metacarpals, from Ditch VI, Top layer; loose teeth and 
an imperfect, slender tibia from Ditch 1926; imperfect young 
lower jaw and imperfect slender tibia from Ditch IV ; few teeth 
from Ditch September 1920, First layer; two imperfect slender 
limb-bones from Ditch 1920, 18in.; teeth and slender bones from 
Ditch IV, Second layer; teeth and fragments of slender bones, 
with a slender tibia (full length, 159; mid-shaft, 13; distal end, 
23 mm.) andslender metatarsal (length, 111-5; mid-shaft, 9-5 ; 
distal condyles, 20-5 mm.) from Ditch November 1920. These 
remains agree closely with similar bones from Glastonbury and 
other Early Iron Age places. 

Ox. The remains of this animal come from six localities and 
comprise loose teeth as well as perfect and imperfect limb-bones. 
The most important are as follows: a calcaneum (full 
length = 126 mm.) and a metacarpal (length = 176; mid-shaft, 
27°33 distal condyles, 50-8 mm.) from Ditch VI, Top layer. 
These and the other remains agree with similar remains from 
Glastonbury, etc., and indicate animals smaller than the Black 
Kerry cow used by Pitt-Rivers as a test-animal.’ 

Dog. From Ditch 1925, Top layer, there are the following : 
a left ramus of the lower jaw with two teeth—a second molar 
and a very large carnassial measuring 27 x 11-5 mm.; a right 
upper maxilla with four teeth; and a left upper maxilla with 
three teeth : all the above are larger than those of a retriever. 
From Ditch IV, Second layer, there are three cervical and one 
thoracic vertebra of a smaller dog. 


* Excavations in Cranbourne Chase, i and ii, 1887-8. 
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ANIMALS 


Red Deer. From Ditch VI, Top layer, are several fragments 
ofantler; the distal end of a tibia; a metacarpal (length = 269; 
mid-shaft, 26; distal condyles, 41 mm.); and a metatarsal 
(length = 297; mid-shaft, 26; distal condyles, 43-6 mm.). 
From Ditch 1926 are an upper molar, toe-bone, distal end of 
tibia, and distal end of humerus. From Ditch 1924, Southern 
side, an associated set of four lumbar vertebrae. Ditch September 
1920, First layer, fragment of antler. Ditch November 1920 
three antler fragments. 

Fox. A loose canine tooth of fox comes from Ditch 1926, and 
the distal end of a humerus from Ditch IV, Second layer. 


Remains from the Lower, or Silt, layer: 


Domestic ANIMALS 


Ox. The teeth and bones of a large type of ox occur among 
the material from the several excavations, but it is not proposed 
to deal with more than a few of the important finds. From 
Ditch, South, Second crater, July 1924, there is an almost perfect 
large right radius, the dimensions of which are as follows: 
length (over all), 337; mid-shaft, 51; diameter, proximal end 
(over all) 93; diameter, distal end (over all), 80mm. This is 
larger than any from Whitehawk Camp, but one from Ratfyn 
agrees closely. In the urus, the length in the male is 370; in 
the female, 360mm. From the same locality there is the right 
ramus of the lower jaw containing three molars and two pre- 
molars in place and the alveolus for PM 2. The length, coronoid 
to tip (latter broken) = 450+ ; depth, coronoid to point below, 
about 215; depth behind molars, 70; least depth behind in- 
cisors, 29; tooth-row (6 teeth), 143:5; length of the three 
molars, 89; size of M 3, 37x 16mm. From Crater 3, west of 
South Causeway, 26 July 1924, is the right ramus of the lower 
jaw containing the three molars and the alveoli for the three 
premolars. In this jaw the length, coronoid to tip = 400+ ; 
the depth behind molars, 71; least depth behind incisors, 31 ; 
tooth-row (6 teeth), 145; length of the three molars, 88-5; size 
of M 3, 37x 16mm. Both these jaws would fit a longer skull 
than one in the Manchester Museum from Bulpham Fen, 
Cambridgeshire (coll. Dawkins. P 2658); but a somewhat 
smaller skull than that of a female urus from Preston Docks, 
Lancashire (Manchester Museum LL 144). These two skulls 
have the following dimensions :—Length from intercornual 
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ridge to tip of premaxillae = (P 2658), 490; (LL 144), 635; 
least frontal width = (P 2658), 180; (LL i44a) = 189; maxi- 
mum bi-orbital width = (P 2658), 214; (LL 1444), 246mm. 

Compared with examples from Woodhenge, the Crater 2 jaw is 
somewhat longer than any from that station, while Crater 3 jaw 
is exact to a pair from ‘ Ditch, west of Entrance’ and to several 
others, including a 5-toothed example." Compared with examples 
from Maiden Castle (Neolithic level), Crater 2 jaw is slightly 
larger than a pair of 5-toothed lower jaws, while Crater 3 jaw 
differs from two examples mainly in extreme length, the other 
dimensions (tooth-row, etc.) being about the same. In the urus 
the length of the tooth-row ranges from 160 to170mm. Two 
other equally large lower jaws come from Ditch 1926. There 
is also a large distal end of a radius from this locality. Other 
large ox bones come from Ditch IV. From the bottom of 
Ditch II] is a large astragalus measuring 70mm. in length: it 
is slightly longer and narrower than a large example from the 
Neolithic horizon at Maiden Castle. One from Woodhenge is 
about the same size. Two large horn-cores are of considerable 
interest. One, no. 4702, is of the right side and shows a slightly 
fluted surface. It comes from Ditch VII (bottom of Ditch on 
south-east of Main Causeway) and has the following dimen- 
sions: length (outer curve), 315; basal circumference, 200; basal 
diameters, 69x 56mm. The horn-core is of the Woodhenge 
type (see illustration in that report, pl. 51), but is larger than 
most from that station. It is a little smaller but agrees closely 
with LL 144 from Preston Docks. A similar horn-core comes 
from Ratfyn, and fragments of the same large type have been 
found at Whitehawk Camp and Windmill Hill. The other 
large horn-core is labelled D-C 5, B.G.L. 40. The tip is broken 
away and in its present condition the length is 190mm. The 
basal circumference is 235; the long diameter at the base, 
82mm. The fragment of attached skull shows that the occiput 
was slightly notched by the temporal fossae, and that the fore- 
head rose to a mesial prominence and was not flat as in urus.’ 
With the horn-core no. 4702 were the following: a loose, 
lower, last molar measuring 49 x 19:5 mm., an atlas, axis, and 
three other cervical vertebrae (not fully adult). The atlas agrees 


with examples from Woodhenge, Whitehawk Camp, and Bryn 


* With reference to this variation, see J. W. Jackson, 422. Mag. Nat. Hist., 
ser. 8, xv (1915), 291-5; also Glastonbury Lake Village, ii (1917), 654. 

* ‘This may be the specimen referred to as follows in the Autig. Fourn. ii (1922), 
50: ‘horn core of a large bovine animal, having the appearance of a bison, was 
found about 15 in. above the bottom ’ of the ditch. 
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Celli Ddu; the axis with examples from Whitehawk Camp. 
From Ditch 1922, north side of Causeway, is a very imperfect 
skull with broken horn-core of large type. From the bottom of 
Ditch 1926 isa large skull in several pieces. From sketches made 
by Mr. Newall at the time of the discovery and from my own 
measurements I find the skull to have the following dimen- 
sions :—Frontal: length of intercornual ridge, 159¢ca.; least 
frontal width, 196ca.; maximum bi-orbital width, 208 ca. ; 
Occiput : width between infracornual notches, 145 ; widest part 
of occiput, 205; width of condyles, 101 ; height from inter- 
cornual ridge to lower margin of foramen magnum, 168 ca. ; 
height from occipital crest to lower margin of foramen magnum, 
109mm. The bases of the horn-cores suggest a big-horned ox, 
not urus, but larger than Bos brachyceros Owen. The skull is 
somewhat smaller than the Preston Docks skull LL 144, and is 
probably to be referred to the Woodhenge type. Two sets of 
the upper teeth were found loose with the above skull and were 
thought at first to belong to urus. The length of the full tooth- 
row is about 141; the three molars measure 85 mm.: both 
measurements being smaller than in the Preston skull. 

Sheep. Three bones belong to this animal, as follows: Ditch 
1925, an imperfect humerus; Ditch 1924, southern Causeway, 
the distal end of a humerus ; and Section 19, the proximal end 
of a slender ulna. 

Pig. A few pig remains come from this low level. They con- 
sist mainly of loose teeth, and young and old animals are 
represented. The teeth and imperfect jaws and limb-bones 
agree with those from Woodhenge and other sites. 

Dog. The remains of this animal consist of an atlas vertebra 
from Ditch 1925; small fragment of lower jaw from B.G.L. 
23-8 in.; and the imperfect left ramus of a lower jaw (size of 


foxhound) from Ditch V. 


ANIMALS 


Urus? From Ditch 33in. is a large phalange witha full length 
of 84mm. The proximal diameter is 45-5 and the distal dia- 
meter 41 mm. (over all). Its large size suggests urus. 

Red Deer. 'The remains of this animal comprise fragments of 
antler and a few imperfect bones. There are also one or two 
teeth. From Ditch IV is a fragment of lower jaw, the distal 
end of a metacarpal (condyles, 40:3 mm.), and the distal end 
of a tibia (condyles, 50mm. over all). From Ditch, second ex- 
cavation, Fourth layer, there is the end of an antler tine and the 
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rubbed-down burr of an antler. From B.G.L. 23-8 in. is 
another rubbed base of antler, a fragment of another antler, and 
a fragment of a metatarsal. Other remains come from six or 
more other localities. 

Fox. From Ditch IV, G 7, 36 in., are the lower jaws and three 
imperfect bones of a cub. From Ditch, N. of Causeway are the 
distal half of a femur and the proximal end of a tibia. From D. 
is the proximal half of a tibia. 

Boar. A few bones seem to suggest the wild boar. From A 4, 
53, is the distal end of a large radius (condylar surface = 42 mm. 
over all). From Ditch, second excavation, Third layer, 1920, 
there are a few bones, including a very large ulna and the 
proximal end of a large radius. 


Additional Note to Report on Animal Bones 
By R. S. Newa.i 


In the above report no mention is made of Red Deer antlers. 
Rather more than 100 were found in the Ditch, both shed antlers 
and antlers with part of the skull attached. These were com- 
parable with those from Grime’s Graves," though the largest 
were slightly larger in circumference, being 11, 10, and 8} in. 
in circumference above the brow tine, and 8, 73, and 63 in. 
above the bay tine. At Grime’s Graves these measurements 
were g}, 9, and 84 in., and 8, 73, and 7 in. respectively. No 
antler was complete, except those in Y 1, where they were 
rather more slender than those from the Ditch. In a few in- 
stances the crowns of the antlers were found with 7, 6, or 4 
points on top. 


* P.S.E.A. Report on the excavation of Grime’s Graves, 1914. 
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The ‘ Antiquitates’ of Hans Tirol 
By Dopcson, C.B.E., Hon. D.Lirr. 


[Read 24 January 1935] 


Tue library of Eton College contains an illuminated German 
MS. of about 1540-5, originally in three volumes, now bound 
as four," of which the contents are largely heraldic. At the 
beginning of each of the original volumes are the arms of 
Henry VIII, handsomely, but not correctly, painted on a large 
scale; the supporters and the shape of the crown are wrong. 
The principal volume, entitled ‘Antiquitates’, when shown in 
1932 in an exhibition of medieval works of art at Eton, caught 
my attention and suggested a study of its contents, which will 
be published, in German, in the Minchener Fahrbuch, 1935. 

The illuminations are the work of an Augsburg artist, Jorg 
Breu the younger, and seem to be his earliest work in this kind. 
Breu, the artist responsible for the whole decoration of the book, 
is named neither in the volumes themselves nor in Dr. James’s 
catalogue; it was only after I was convinced, on stylistic grounds, 
of his authorship that I discovered his signature in two places 
in confirmation of my belief. 

The two persons named in the book as concerned in its pro- 
duction are Breu’s brother-in-law, Hans Tirol (Joannes Tirollus) 
and Jacob Herbrot, Consul or Birgermeister of Augsburg. 
The dedications prefixed by them to the volume named ‘ Antiqui- 
tates’ tell all that we know about the origin of the book. The 
MS. was presented to Eton College in 1750 by the Viscount 
Palmerston of that day. He had previously given it to Sir Richard 
Ellys, whose widow returned it to Lord Palmerston after the death 
of Ellys. Manuscript additions made to the Eton library copy 
of Dr. James’s catalogue relate that it was mentioned by Hearne, 
under the date 2nd October 1722, as having belonged to Stebbing 
and then to Thomas Jett, F.R.S.; Jett’s books were sold in 1731. 

The MS. is written throughout on stout paper with the arms 
of Augsburg as watermark, in a form for which Briquet* gives the 
reference ‘Augsburger Stadtarchiv, Baumeisterbuch, 1536-40’. 
This is interesting, for the years are those immediately preced- 
ing the date of the MS., and Tirol, its author, became in 1541 


* See 4 Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of Eton College, 
by M. R. James (Cambridge, 1895), where the contents are described (pp. 33-5) 


without illustrations. 
* *Les Filigranes’, no. 2025. 
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‘Baumeister’, and had, presumably, a large stock of this paper 
at his disposal. Vellum is used only for a few double sheets, 
containing illuminations of exceptional size, which are folded 
and bent back to the width of the single leaves. The text is 
written throughout in cursive Latin and also in Gothic German 
script, except the introductions to certain sections, which are 
written first in Latin, in large capitals, then in German rhymes 
in a character which imitates precisely the ‘ Theuerdank’ type 
introduced by Schénsperger in 1517. 

I must. now say something about the authors of the two 
dedications. At the beginning of the chief volume is a herald; 
beside him are the arms of ‘Joannes Tirollus, Reipublicae 
Augustanae aedificiorum publicorum praefectus’. The herald, 
however, is not a portrait of Tirol, but one of several heralds, 
each of whom introduces an important section with the words 
SENTENCIA HEROALDI. 

From Tirol’s dedication to the king, to whom he declares 
himself unknown, we learn that he was the descendant of at 
least two generations of heralds, and that he had inherited from 
his father, recently deceased, ‘caduceator generalis’ of the 
Emperor, this work, largely written by him, but since completed 
by the younger Tirol himself, on the history of the kingdoms of 
antiquity, but more particularly of the kingdom, republic, and 
empire of Rome, with all necessary heraldic illustrations ‘cum 
aliis figuris et imaginibus egregie et magnifice depictis, quem- 
admodum in his tribus libris videre licet’. 

The second and briefer dedication, on the verso of the same 
leaf, in the name of Jacob Herbrot, is accompanied by his arms 
and dated, in gold, 1545 (pl. txv). From the two dedications we 
learn that Tirol was responsible for the literary composition and 
the artistic decoration, while the rich and splendour-loving 
Herbrot, who became in that very year one of the two ‘ Consuls’ 
or Birgermeister of Augsburg, defrayed the expenses and pro- 
posed to dedicate the work to the king of England, not, as one 
might have expected, in the name of the Reichsstadt, but in his 
own person. I am not aware of any relations of Herbrot to the 
English court or of any other motive for the gift than the king’s 
interest, to which Tirol alludes, in history and antiquities, and 
the fact that Herbrot enthusiastically supported the cause of the 
Reformation. 

Herbrot, a parvenu, son of a Silesian furrier, born about 1490, 
began about 1520 to acquire a fortune by trading in furs, jewels, 
and other valuable objects, and soon vied with the richest patri- 
cians as owner of a splendid house and gardens. He left the 
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Dedication to Henry VIII by Jacob Herbrot of Hans Tirol’s 
‘De Antiquitatibus’ 
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guild of furriers for the more influential guild of merchants, took 
a prominent part in the rivalry between the guilds and the patri- 
cians, and represented the city on various occasions in foreign 
affairs. In 1545 he became Birgermeister, with the patrician 
Hans Welser as his colleague, but this climax of his career was 
soon followed by a fall from prosperity after Augsburg incurred 
the severe displeasure of Charles V by joining the League of 
Schmalkalde. Herbrot got on better with Ferdinand, king of the 
Romans, than with his brother; he was ennobled by him, and 
was again made Biirgermeister in 1552. But in that year the 
guilds were dissolved; a purely patrician council was put into 
power; Herbrot, attacked in violent lampoons, left Augsburg 
for ever and died in poverty at Neuburg in 1564. 

The political troubles in which Herbrot became involved in 
1545 are one of the reasons which lead me to think that Henry 
never received the intended gift. Another is the fact that the 
volume was evidently not quite finished at that date. A few 
paintings in it are bya later and inferior artist, but are obviously 
also German; they could not have been added in England. I 
conclude that the work remained in suspense after the dedication 
had been written in 1545. Henry died on 28th January 1547; 
Breu in the same year. Somewhere about 1600 the few pictures 
at beginning and end needed to complete it were added, and 
it is probable that some travelling Englishman, like Lord 
Arundel, bought it in Germany in the seventeenth century, 
attracted by its containing the arms of an English sovereign. 

Now I must speak of Hans Tirol, author of the book, and 
Jorg Breu, its decorator. Tirol, architect and herald, obtained in 
1532 the right to practise as a painter, but all that is known of 
him indicates that he was not so much an artist as a person who 
commissioned, superintended, and published works by others. 
The best known case of collaboration with a painter is that of a 
large woodcut published in 1536, which commemorates the in- 
vestiture of Ferdinand with the hereditary domains of Austria 
at Augsburg in 1530. This woodcut was drawn by the elder 
Breu, whose monogram it bears along with the arms of Hans 
Tirol, at whose expense it was published by Steiner. It is pro- 
bable that the younger Breu, who returned from his ‘ Wander- 
jahre’ in 1530 and in 1534 took over from his father the control 
of the workshop and the use of its distinctive mark, assisted 
the elder artist, who died in 1537, in carrying out the drawings 
on the blocks. ‘The same mark occurs twice in the Eton MS., 
of which the miniatures exhibit unmistakably the characteristics 
of Breu’s style, and I have no doubt that we have here another 
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case of the association of Breuand Tirol in the joint production 
of the work. 

The name of Tirol’s father, recently deceased in 1545, is not 
known. It may be that a Hans Tirol, who is named in 1480 as 
a young pursuivant, was the father of our Hans Tirol. Conrad 
Peutinger, writing in 1512 to Maximilian, names an imperial 
herald Tirol, without his Christian name. The Tirol with whom 
we are concerned was born about 1505-6. In 1531 he was 
living with Jérg Breu; in 1537 he entered the service of the 
town, and-in 1544 took oath as municipal architect. In 1548 
he left Augsburg, entered the service of Ferdinand and settled 
at Prague, where he is named in 1553 as herald and architect 
of the king. In 1570 he was back at Augsburg, and died in 
or 1576. 

All sorts of peculiarities of style connect the Eton miniatures 
with known works by Breu, chiefly woodcuts, of the early 40’s. 
Faces are repeatedly shaded with parallel lines; the horses are 
most characteristic of the younger artist, but still more is the 
Renaissance architecture which occurs in the backgrounds of the 
scenes from Roman history, and resembles exactly the back- 
grounds of several large woodcuts published about 1540-1, not 
only in structure but also in the decoration of porticoes and 
arcades with heads of Roman emperors in medallions and with 
panels of ornament in antique taste which recall the engravings 
of the Little Masters, with their frequently recurring motives of 
tritons, masks, vases, and cornucopias. Along with fictitious 
Renaissance porticoes, intended tosuggest magnificence, we some- 
times find in the background plausible modern buildings, either 
Italian or German, as in the scene representing the duties of the 
Aediles, witha rusticated pa/azzo in the background, a German 
house on the left, and the amusing glimpse of contemporary life 
afforded by the house-painters on their scaffolding. 

Remarkably interesting is the scene from a Swabian town—I 
am informed that it actually depicts the Perlachplatz at Augs- 
burg—with a prison on the left and in the background a bear- 
pit, a row of little shops on the street level, houses painted in 
light colours, and the arms of Augsburg with the imperial eagle 
at the base of the tower. This forms the background to the 
scene depicting the Praetor or Praefectus Urbis (pl. txv1). 

Particularly interesting is a picture of a house painted with a 
long hunting scene on its fagade and operations connected with 
corn in progress in the foreground, with carts and sacks, illus- 
trating the duties of the Praefectus Annonae, which are studied 
from the life of Breu’s own day. 
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The richly decorated and gorgeously coloured hall, in which 
the Roman Senate is assembled, has more fantastic architecture 
beyond it. 

The landscape backgrounds, with their castles, fortified towns, 
and village churches, are quite German ; there is generally a 
distant range of mountains and almost always a rising or setting 
sun with rays of gleaming gold, while the foliage of the trees is 
also invariably heightened with gold, which enhances very suit- 
ably the brilliant colours, partly opaque, partly transparent, 
which Breu has used. Occasionally a kind of Turkish archi- 
tecture occurs, with a crescent on a minaret, and in one case 
even an entire mosque, to suggest a remote and Oriental setting 
for the scene depicted. 

The two subjects on which Breu’s monogram or housemark 
occurs come in the section that relates the history of the early 
kings of Rome. One is the double sheet which illustrates the 
triumph of Tarquinius Priscus over the Etruscans (pl. txvit), 
and contains reminiscences of the triumph of Caesar by Man- 
tegna, which Breu presumably knew by engravings. Besides the 
conspicuous date 1541 the signature of Breu can be discerned on 
a red flag. The second miniature, more conspicuously signed, 
depicts the rape, death, and funeral of Lucretia (pl. txvui1). 

I have already alluded to two of the most important sections 
of the book, the history of Rome under the kings and the 
Republic, without setting forth in due order the subjects of 
which it treats. This I must nowdo. The contents begin with 
Noah and his sons as colonizers of Europe, Asia, and Africa 
respectively. Then follow brief histories of the chief Oriental 
kingdoms of antiquity: Assyria, Babylon, the Scythians, the 
Amazons, Prester John, and so forth. Egypt is cursorily treated, 
Memphis and Alexandria being commemorated, like Athens, 
Troy, Carthage, Persia, Armenia, and others, merely by coats- 
of-arms with half-lengths of their kings. Of the Amazons we 
are told that after the deluge their queen subdued great part of 
Asia, then invaded Europe, and advanced through Hungary 
and Bavaria as far as Augsburg, which city she sacked, and with 
its spoils, on returning to Asia, built Diana’s temple at Ephesus, 
of which we read in the Acts of the Apostles. 

A second herald, already adorned with the double eagle and 
arms of Augsburg, introduces the history of Rome, which is im- 
perfect, for leaves 34-6, which must have contained Romulus, 
are missing. After the end of the kings all the magistrates of the 
Republic are represented in miniatures of peculiar splendour. 

There follows, as an introduction to the Empire, a chapter 
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‘De aquila’, with a miniature illustrating the life and attributes 
of the eagle and a moralizing discourse on the qualities of an 
ideal emperor. Then follows a long series of miniatures of the 
Roman emperors from Julius Caesar onwards, single figures, 
or occasionally groups, standing on pedestals and dressed in 
fantastic costumes, gorgeously coloured in great variety and 
heightened with gold and silver in brilliant preservation. There 
are curious cases of borrowing from compositions of Raphael, en- 
graved by Marcantonio, the most remarkable being a group of 
Constantius, Constans, and Constantinus, which repeats almost 
without variation the poses of the Three Graces in Marcan- 
tonio’s print. 

At Fol. 140 v. a herald introduces a new series, beginning 
with Charles the Great, which extends to the reigning Emperor 
Charles V, and his brother Ferdinand, king of the Romans. 
Frederick Barbarossa, stroking his red beard, tramples with one 
foot on the discione of Milan and crushes with the other a squirm- 
ing Lion of St. Mark. The heraldic decoration of the manuscript 
becomes richer in the section treating of the medieval emperors. 
In addition to numerous smaller coats-of-arms belonging to the 
great nobility and various office-bearers of the Empire, occasional 
full-page miniatures display with great splendour under porticoes 
the arms, for instance, of Mecklenburg or Milan. 

It is only with Frederick III that Breu attempts true por- 
traiture. This miniature is copied from Burgkmair’s woodcut 
in the Genealogy of Maximilian I. In my opinion it is the last 
work of Breu in the Eton MS., and I am not sure that the 
colouring is entirely contemporary. After Frederick III there 
is a descent to a low level in the pictures which follow of 
Maximilian, Charles, and Ferdinand, the first two seated and 
the third standing, which are by a bad artist, hardly earlier than 
about 1600. The foreground of Ferdinand’s portrait, however, 
though coarsely painted, is a German landscape of sub-Alpine 
character. The pages destined to contain these emperors had 
all been provided with contemporary writing, in uniformity 
with those that lead up to them, and the large eagles displaying 
the arms of the Habsburg possessions in detail, which occupy 
the backs of these sheets, were in position, though I am not 
sure that their colouring is of the original date. Clearly Breu 
abandoned the work at this stage, and the manuscript, which 
would have been incomplete without portraits of Maximilian, 
Charles, and Ferdinand, cannot have gone to Henry VIII in 
this condition. 

Just here the British Museum supplies in a remarkable way 
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the deficiency of the Eton book. In 1872 two folded vellum 
sheets were acquired, as part of a collection of portraits, which 
contain on one side eagles like those at Eton, and on the other 
portraits of Maximilian and Charles, both seated on thrones, on 
one sheet, while the second contains the Pillars of Hercules and 
Ferdinand, king of the Romans. These few miniatures, far 
superior to the corresponding subjects at Eton, but less well 
preserved, are beautifully painted in the best style of Breu, 
which can be detected especially in the decoration of the throne 
of Charles, with Hercules carrying the pillars. Maximilian is 
copied, like Frederick at Eton, from a woodcut by Burgkmair ; 
Charles and Ferdinand, if not in all senses original works by 
Breu, may perhaps be derived from Amberger. The floors are 
drawn and coloured in the same style as that of Frederick III 
at Eton, but the background, instead of showing clouds, is 
coloured with an opaque dark blue, possibly a later, though very 
old, addition. The size and proportions of the vellum sheets and 
the lettering on them, both in Latin and German, are precisely 
uniform with those at Eton. I can only conclude that these are 
surviving fragments of a second, precisely similar, manuscript, 
perhaps painted for presentation to some other sovereign, or 
made for the use of Charles himself, or Ferdinand, which has 
perished or been mutilated by the removal of these leaves. 

The other volumes at Eton, ‘ De nobilitate et ortu heroum’, 
have entirely heraldic contents, with Latin and German text, 
which well deserve the attention of an heraldic expert. One 
contains the arms of foreign kings and reigning princes and those 
of the high nobility of their territories ; the other, now divided 
into two portions, the arms of the German nobility. In each of 
these volumes wood-blocks of four different sizes have been 
used to save trouble in giving the main outlines of the coats-of- 
arms, the details, with the crests, being put in by hand, though 
separate, small blocks are used for the helms. These woodcut 
coats-of-arms are just in the same style as Tirol’s own arms in 
the Jnvestiture of Ferdinand; probably he went to the same 
woodcutter to get them made. 

In conclusion I would like to say briefly what place these 
miniatures occupy in the history of Breu’s works as hitherto 
known. Most of the work must have been done in 1540-1, 
though it was left incomplete in 1545. The date 1540 occurs 
once in an obscure place. Records of taxes indicate that Breu 
was absent from Augsburg 1536-40 and again 1542—3—tthere 
are dated drawings of 1543 and 1544. In the National Museum, 
Munich, is a manuscript dated 1545, with heraldic paintings in 
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body-colour, heightened with gold and silver, and four figures 
of heralds, which shows Breu going on at the date where he 
left off in the Eton manuscript. This manuscript is said also to 
describe the Roman magistrates, but it does not appear that it 
illustrates them. It has richly decorated page borders painted 
in colours. The Augsburg library contains two large miniatures 
by Breu in body-colours with gold and silver, finished in 1545. 
Yet other manuscripts are described, at Augsburg and Dresden, 
belonging to the years 1544 and 1545. These are described as 
partly the work of assistants. So far as I can judge, the minia- 
tures at Eton are of even quality and mostly the work of one 
hand. We must not leave out of account the fact that Breu 
introduced an apprentice in 1539 and again in 1540, but it looks 
as if an intensive activity in the production of miniatures in his 
workshop began only in 1543, after a temporary absence of the 
master from Augsburg. 
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A Late Bronze Age Hoard from Lulworth, 
Dorset 


By Lieut.-Col. C. D. Drew, D.S.O., F.S.A. 


From the southern end of the main mass of the Dorset chalk 
hills an extension runs eastward. This, tapering as it proceeds, 
forms the narrow ridge of the Purbeck Hills, and, after a break 
caused by the waters of Poole Bay, is continued by the downs 
of the Isle of Wight. To the north it is bounded by the valley 
of the River Frome and Poole Harbour. To the south the sea 
is nowhere more than a few miles away, and in places it has 
eaten deeply into the chalk ridge itself. 

Archaeologically the ridge has features of some importance. 
Its skyline is marked by many round barrows, strung along the 
line of an ancient ridgeway. It possesses the extensive earth- 
works of Bindon Hill and the fine hill-fort of Flowers Barrow 
Camp, to say nothing of the well-marked remains of ancient 
field systems. 

Near Winfrith Newburgh, where the downs are still a couple 
of miles broad, a narrow coombe, called Sleight Bottom, winds 
northward to join the valley of the Frome. Below a group of 
farm buildings,’ a useful landmark in this rather bare country, 
1? miles south of Winfrith, the flat floor of the valley is only 
some 50 yards wide, and the convex sides rise steeply on either 
hand. The loamy soil of the coombe bottom contains a large 
deposit of angular flints, which in past years have been dug for 
road metal and other purposes. For 700 yards the valley floor 
is covered with the irregular hollows of these haphazard 
diggings. 

Somewhere in this disturbed area the hoard described below 
was discovered in 1903, but the exact spot is now lost, and no 
witnesses of the finding appear to be alive now. 

Shortly after the hoard was found, it was exhibited’at a meet- 
ing of the Dorset Field Club, but the published report’ gives 
a most meagre and disappointing account, with no illustrations. 
By the kindness of the owner, Miss Weld, it was placed on loan 
in the Dorchester Museum, but the acquisition book merely 
describes it as ‘a fine sword, celt and other bronze antiquities’. 

* Called Randalls Farm on the 6-in. Ord. map (Dorset Sheet LIV, NE.), and 
by the older name of Sleight Buildings on the 1-in. Ord. map (Popular Edition, 
Sheet 141). 

* Dorset Field Club Proceedings, xxv, Xxxiii. 
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After three years it was returned to Lulworth Castle, where 
it was stored in the cellars and so was inaccessible. Attempts 
from time to time by those interested to learn the details of 
what was obviously an important hoard were unavailing. 

As it happened, it was fortunate that the hoard was stored 
where it was, for in 1929 the disastrous fire at Lulworth Castle 
occurred, and the historic building was burnt to the ground and 
much of its contents was destroyed or damaged. 

For some time the fate of the hoard was uncertain, but four 
years later it was found in a lawyer’s office in London, intact 


Fic. 1. Bronze flesh-hook from Lulworth, Dorset (3) 


except as regards one object, and in 1933 it was generously 
handed over on permanent loan to the Dorchester Museum by 


the owner, the late Mr. Herbert Weld, F.S.A. 
The objects are as follows :— 


FLEsH-Hook. The head has a socket, with a hollowed T-shaped 
crosspiece, from which spring two curved prongs (one missing, but the 
stump remains). It is broken into three pieces. The handle is socketed, 
consisting of a tube with a hollow bi-conical pommel, the apex of which 
is pierced by a hole. This hole, which appeared to be the result of 
fracture, may indicate the position of a loop to hold a ring for suspen- 
sion. The middle portion of the shaft is missing, but it is suggested that 
the four hollow bronze rings were once suspended from it, as in the 
well-known example from Dunaverney Bog.' 

1. Wire. See pl. rxrx, illustrating this and following. 

2. Pin. It is doubtful if the bend is intentional. 

3. ARMLET, of twisted wire, rectangular in section, and of poor work- 
manship. Each end terminates in a hook, of which only one is 
shown, the other being broken off, but surviving. 

4. Sprrat FINGER-RING, with tapered ends. 

5. Pin, with disc head, round the edge of which is a raised flange, 
perhaps to hold an enamel filling. The bending of the point 
appears to be accidental. 

6-9. FRAGMENTS OF Bronze Parte, pierced by crescent-shaped open- 
ings and small circular holes. It is also ornamented by incised 


* When first found it was not realized that all the pieces of the flesh-hook 
were part of the same object. It was tentatively suggested that two were ‘ pieces 
of . . . a fitting of some sort of a car’, while the handle was described as the hilt 
of a sword. 
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concentric circles and by incised lines along the (original) edges. 
The plate has evidently been deliberately broken. It is suggested 
that the plate formed part of the metal fittings of a sword-scabbard, 
to which perhaps no. 10 also belonged. 


. Frat Loop. The face has incised lines along the edges. “The back 


leaves a rectangular space 0-2 in. between it and the face. 


. Jer. The surplus metal from the mouth of a mould, after casting. 
. Bugle-shaped object of uncertain use, but probably a sword-belt 


fastener. ‘This is the first to be found in Dorset. 


. SocKETED SpEAR-HEAD. Point and part of socket missing. 
. SoCKETED SPEAR-HEAD. The point (which shows signs of grinding) 


and part of the blade only remain. 


15. SOCKETED GouGE. 


17. 


16. Potnr or Sworp. The whole of the sword was present when the 


hoard was first found, although broken into two pieces. It was 
244 in. long. The missing part was lost during or after the fire 
of 1929. Fortunately the surviving part leaves no doubt as to the 
general form of the whole, as it is distinctly ‘ carp’s-tongue’ in 
shape. The mid-rib is ornamented by two incised lines, which 
converge but do not meet. With the sword, but not shown in 
the plate, were four rivets and a fragment of a fifth. 

SockETED AXE-HEAD, with loop. Ornamented by three raised ribs 
on each face. “The socket is squarish, with rounded corners. 


The collection is clearly a founder’s hoard, and its date is the 
latter part of the Late Bronze Age. The association of most 
of the objects is normal, but the inclusion of an example of the 
rare flesh-hook gives the hoard an unusual interest. 


It 


should be mentioned that, although it has always been 


called the Lulworth Hoard, the site was actually within the 
parish of Winfrith Newburgh. 


APPENDIX 
List or Bronze FLESH-HOOKS 


The writer is indebted to the Director for most of the examples 
below: 


I. 


Dunaverney Bog, co. Antrim. British Museum, Bronze Age Guide, 
1920, 104. 

Largy, co. Tyrone. R. Soc. Ant. Ireland, liv, 117. 

Little Thetford, Isle of Ely. Antig. Fourn. ix, 256. 

Eaton, Norwich. Proc. Soc. Ant. xi, 48. 

Thorigné, Deux-Sévres, France. L’ Anthropologie, 1896, 462. 

Calvados, France. Comte de Beauregard, Les casques de Falaise, 
p. 28. 

Launac, Hérault, France. Déchelette, Manuel, ii, 553, fig. 227, 
no. 6. 
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An Enamelled Crosier-head in the Pitt-Rivers 


Museum at Farnham, Dorset 
By T. D. Kenprick, F.S.A. 


Dr. Tancrep Borentus has already described and illustrated * 
a number of the medieval enamels in the Pitt-Rivers Museum 
at Farnham, Dorset, and I have now an opportunity of adding 
to the published series a crosier-head in the same collection, 
permission to do so having been very kindly given to me by 
Captain Pitt-Rivers and Mr. Trelawney Dayrell-Reed, Curator 
of the Museum. The crosier-head was formerly in the collec- 
tion of Mr. J. F. Hutton, of Manchester, and was purchased by 
General Pitt-Rivers in 1890;” it was at that time an incongruous 
and ill-fitting assortment of pieces, consisting of modern metal- 
work of two kinds, the knop of a fifteenth-century silver-gilt 
chalice, a fourteenth-century copper-gilt hexagonal collar of the 
architectural type, and the thirteenth-century enamelled crook 
illustrated here (pl. xx, 1). As the photograph shows, the crook 
has now been freed from these later additions, and it can hence- 
forth take its place without encumbrances as the only example 
in this country of the very beautiful French enamelled crosier- 
heads that we may call the ‘ flowering volute’ type. 

The crook is made of copper, gilt and enamelled. It is 12-5 cm. 
in over-all height, and the stem of the volute, which is of circu- 
lar section, has a diameter of 1-7 cm. at the severed end. The 
outer edge is crocketed, and the volute is double-curved and of 
diminishing thickness ; it ends in a trefoil sheath with a beaded 
collar, below which there is a stem or leaf continuing outwards 
to join the encircling volute. The upward-pointing terminal 
sheath is split and holds a flower in the form of two similar plates 
consisting of three long and two short petals; these plates are 
held together at the centre by the grip of the sheath, but at the 
outer curve of the volute, on each face of the crook, they are 
fastened by means of pins through the expanding and lobed ends 
of the long petals. 

The crosier-head is similarly ornamented on both faces. On 
the straight portion of the stem, against a ground of deep blue 
enamel, is a thin foliate scroll in reserved metal, bearing tri- 
lobed polychrome flowers with pitted edges. These flowers have 
enamel fillings shaded from dark green to white with a red spot 


* Burlington Magazine, lviii (1931), p. 174. 
* Christie, Manson, and Woods, 16th July 18g0, lot 21. 
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immediately above the point of junction with the stalk. In the 
outer curve of the volute the scroll becomes simpler in character, 
and foliage in reserved metal takes the place of the coloured 
flowers ; in the inner curve the scroll is supplanted by a row of 
small crosses of diminishing size, also reserved in metal against 
a blue ground. The big flower bears on each face a five-pointed 
spray of enamelled petals that are shaded from dark green to 
white and further ornamented with spots and patches of red 
(pl. txx, 2). These petals are grouped round a central tri-lobed 
enamel with serrated upper edges in the heart of the flower ; it 
is shaded from dark blue to white and has three spots of red 
against its lower edge. 

The crosier-head has suffered some damage. It has, indeed, 
been broken in two across the stem at the spring of the volute, 
just below the point where the first petal-tip is attached, and 
there is a leaden patch at this place on the side not shown in the 
photograph. In this area, too, the enamel-work is much bruised. 
On both faces of the crook the field of blue enamel is broken 
away in places, especially at the top of the volute, leaving a 
bedding of red enamel exposed. But the gilding of the big 
flower and the lobed terminal of the volute is well preserved, as 
are the enamels on the flower, so that the crook still retains 
much of its original brilliance. 

The crosier-heads of the ‘flowering volute’ type will be 
described systematically and with full bibliographical details by 
our Honorary Fellow M. J.-J. Marquet de Vasselot in the corpus 
of Limoges crosiers and gemellions that he is now preparing. 
It is not necessary, therefore, to refer other than briefly to the 
series here, but a very short analysis of it may nevertheless 
prove useful, not only as a background for the Pitt-Rivers crosier- 
head, but as a guide to those who are engaged at the present 
moment in the task of assembling classified photographs and 
indexes of medieval material. 

We have first of all a group of four crosier-heads that have 
knops decorated with winged beasts in openwork roundels, 
crocketed volutes with a stem of quadrangular section, and a 
flower with three long petals. The best known of these used to 
be in England in the Magniac (or Colworth) collection," but is 
now in the possession of M. Marquet de Vasselot ; another is 
in the Treasury of St. Maurice d’Agaune,’ a third example is at 


* J. C. Robinson, Notice of the Principal Works of Art in the Collection of 
Hollingworth Magniac, London, 1862, no. Io. 

* E. Aubert, Trésor del’ Abbaye de St. Maurice d’ Agaune, Paris, 1872, p. 182, 
pl. xxx1x-xL. 
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Troyes,‘ and a fourth, found at Verdun, was sold at the Ber- 
geois sale in 1904.” On this last crosier, as on that from 
St. Maurice d’Agaune, the enamelled ornament on the volute 
includes a row of imitation oriental characters in addition to a 
scroll-pattern. Next comes a single crosier-head from Nieul-sur- 
l’Autise, now in the Louvre; this, too, has an ‘animal’ knop, 
decorated with bands of interlaced gilt dragons in relief against 
an enamelled ground, and a three-petal flower; but the volute 
is circular in section, has a scale-pattern and a close-set crest of 
spines, and ends in a serpent’s head that bites the base of the 
flower. Then there are two crosier-heads easily distinguished 
from the others by the modelled angel-bust that forms a base 
for the volute, which is flat-topped and flat-faced and is without 
cresting of any kind. The knop has medallions containing busts 
of angels with the heads in relief; the volute bears a simple wavy 
pattern in coloured enamels, and the flower has five long petals. 
One such crosier-head is in the Hermitage Museum,‘ and comes 
from St. Wolfgang, Austria,5 and a second, formerly in the Stein 
Collection,° is now in the Liechtenstein Palace, Vienna. This last 
is the only crosier-head in this series that has applied gilt strips in 
the form of lizards against the staff immediately below the knop, 
a common feature in other varieties of enamelled crosiers. The 
leading types, in fact, are very closely related in the matter of 
ornamental details; for instance, the angel-caryatid of the pair 
that I have just mentioned also appears as base to a volute of 
another sort in a well-known crosier in the Cathedral Treasury 
at Trier. 

A glance at the Pitt-Rivers crosier-head is sufficient to show 
that it does not belong to any of the ‘ flowering volute’ types 
hitherto described. We can also say that it is not of the same 
type as the crosier-head at Albi,’ so far as the crook is concerned, 
for this has a volute of hexagonal section that is without enamel 
ornament. Nor does it resemble the splendid crosier in the 
Poitiers Museum,* which has a segmented and foliated stem, 
richly ornamented, and a five-petal flower; nor the crosier found 


* Victoria and Albert Museum photograph 3034-1905. 

* Coll. Bergeois Fréres, Cologne, 1904, lot 370; cf. G. Loustau sale, Paris, 
1896, lot 47. 

3 J.-J. Marquet de Vasselot, Cat. raisonné de la Coll. Martin Le Roy, i, Paris, 
1906, p. 34, pl. xxv. 

4 A. Darcel, Collection Basilewsky, Paris, 1874, no. 219. 

5 E. Rupin, L’G@uore de Limoges, Paris, 1890, fig. 620. 

® Coll. C. Stein sale cat. (Moyen Age et Renaissance), Paris, 1886, lot 54. 

7 Victoria and Albert Museum photograph 3025-1905. 

8 E. Molinier, Histoire des Arts, iv, p. 192. 
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(1) Enamelled crosier-head, Pitt-Rivers Museum, Farnham (3) with (2) Details 
of enamel on volute and flower (}) 
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at Puy* (now at Lyons), for this has a fluted knop surmounted 
by a tall cylindrical crown and a five-petal flower in the volute 
that points downwards. We can also rule out the crosier-head 
in Poitiers Cathedral* that has a volute with a quadrangular 
section and a heavy falling flower in the form of a lobed triangle. 
The class it does belong to is that represented in the Musée 
St. Jean at Angers by the crosier from the church at Toussaint. 
Here we have a round-sectioned crocketed volute bearing 
enamelled scroll-ornament and terminating in a well-defined 
sheath that holds a flower with three long petals. With the 
Pitt-Rivers crosier-head we can make a group of six here, adding 
to the Angers example others from Luxeuil,* now in the Louvre, 
another from Carcassonne® in the Cluny Museum, the head of 
a crosier from Ste-Colombe de Sens,° a crosier-head with the 
flower missing in the Hermitage Museum,’ and a crosier that 
has a falling flower from Roda® in north-east Spain, and another, 
also with a falling flower, in the treasury of Sens Cathedral.’ 
The Roda crosier, and those from Luxeuil and Carcassonne 
have knops decorated with busts of angels, the heads in relief; 
the Angers crosier has splendid angel-busts in medallions, the 
heads engraved, and the Hermitage crosier has engraved angels 
and engravings in medallions of fabulous creatures resembling 
those that appear in openwork on the knops of the first type of 
the ‘ flowering volute’ crosiers. The crosier in Sens Cathedral, 
which was found complete with its ferrule in position and 
measured 1-66m. in total length, bears on its knop similar 
creatures brandishing a sword and a shield; they have heads in 
relief. 

On the subject of the date there is little that need be said 
here, for a crosier-head of this type would almost everywhere be 
described as Limoges work of the first half of the thirteenth 
century. As M. Marquet de Vasselot himself endorses this 
dating, so he has been good enough to inform me, we do not 
have to inquire into the matter further now; but the direct evi- 
dence available does deserve a short mention, for eight of these 


* Cahier and Martin, Mé/anges d’ Archéologie, iv, p. 219, fig. 90. 

? E. Rupin, op. cit. fig. 619. 

3 Cahier and Martin, op. cit. p. 218, fig. 89. 

4 Musée du Louvre, Cat. sommaire de l’orfévrerie, de P¢émaillerie et des gemmes 
du Moyen Age au XVII° siecle, 1914, pl. x1v. 

5 Catalogue, ed. Paris, 1883, no. 4548. 

° E. Viollet-le-Duc, Dict. raisonné du mobilier francais, ii, p. 228, pl. 49. 

7 Victoria and Albert Museum photograph 3037-1905. 

® Victoria and Albert Museum photograph 5218-1921. 

9 Bulletin Archéologique, Année 1918, p. 37. 
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crosier-heads were found in the alleged graves of ecclesiastics the 
date of whose death is known. It is obvious, however, that if we 
are to make serious use of any terminal date thus obtained we have 
to insist upon the most careful investigation of the attribution. 
Thus it seemed to me that stylistically the crosier-head formerly 
in the Magniac Collection might very well pass as work of the 
late twelfth century, and to support this opinion we could repeat 
the statement, already published, that it is believed to come 
from the tomb of a bishop of Laon who died in 1181; but lam 
assured by M. Marquet de Vasselot that there is in reality no 
evidence whatever for this story. One of the Poitiers crosiers 
has also an attribution of a suspiciously vague nature to a bishop 
who died before the thirteenth century began. As for the others, 
two of them (Angers and Albi) are said to come from graves of 
the early thirteenth century; the St. Maurice d’Agaune crosier 
is connected by tradition with an abbot who died in 1258, and 
the Trier crosier, mentioned as having an angel-base to the 
volute like the St. Wolfgang crosier, is assigned to an Archbishop 
who died ¢c. 1286. Most important of all is the finding of the 
Sens Cathedral crosier in the grave of Archbishop Pierre de 
Charny who died in 1274, for this is a recent (1916) and appa- 
rently well-attested discovery. The two other attributions, 
probably of very little value, are that of the Troyes crosier to 
a fourteenth-century bishop, and that of the Stein Collection 
crosier to one who died in 1452. 


— 


Early Iron Age Objects discovered at 
Thealby, Lincs. 


By H. E. Duptey, Curator of Scunthorpe Museum 


Recorps of the Early Iron Age in the immediate Scunthorpe 
district are so few and far between that it seems all the more 
desirable to publish the recent discovery of the following group 
of bronzes. 

The finds were made in October 1934, near the hamlet of 
Thealby, in the parish of Burton-upon-Stather, about four miles 
north of Scunthorpe. At the point in question the Frodingham 
ironstone is covered only by soil averaging less than 2 ft. in 
thickness, which is removed in barrows by the workmen en- 
gaged in quarrying the ironstone. The upper layer of the stone 
is rubbly in character, and during the removal of the surface 
soil the workmen occasionally find pits or trenches that were dug 
of old in this rubbly material and have become filled with soil. 

There exists in this part of the ironstone mine a pronounced 
level of Roman occupation, the lower part of the soil and most 
of the pits yielding considerable quantities of Roman potsherds, 
quern-stones, roofing-tiles, etc.,and occasionally complete Roman 
vessels are found, as well as an odd brooch, coin, or other 
bronze object. In September last the workmen uncovered a 
small upright pottery kiln, but, failing to recognize its nature, 
almost demolished the kiln before it could be investigated. 

About 40 yds. east of the kiln, the workmen cleared a large 
trench about 14 yds. long by roughly 3 yds. wide, the trench 
sloping from each end to a depth of about 18 in., where the 
solid ironstone was reached. During their work the men turned 
out several metal objects, but threw most of them down the 
ironstone face into the pit below, supposing them to be worth- 
less rubbish. I received my first hint of anything unusual by 
finding, at the foot of the ironstone, a crumpled bowl of very 
thin bronze. This bowl, which is about 131in. in diameter by 
about 8 in. high, is similar in form to the Wotton bowl (British 
Museum, Early Iron Age Guide, fig. 196). The bowl bears three 
bronze patches, and still retains part of an iron mount for a 
handle or ring, firmly riveted on with two large iron rivets. 
There are no remains of an iron rim, but a deposit of rust inside 
the bowl suggests its former existence. A small hole has been 
plugged in the centre of the base, suggesting a water-clock. 
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I also obtained from the mines foreman another and more 
perfect bowl, of similar size and form, which still retains much 
of the iron rim that had been pressed over to grip the thin 
bronze (fig. 1). The interior is thickly encrusted with rust from 
this rim. This*bowl has twenty patches of varying shapes and 


Fic. 1. Bronze bowl from Thealby (about 4) 


sizes, the larger ones being firmly riveted on, while some of the 
smaller patches have lugs pressed through the bowl and bent 
back after the style of modern brass paper-fasteners. No sign 
of a central perforation is present, as a missing portion of the 
base has been repaired with a large patch. This bowl bears no 
escutcheons or handle mounts, but their positions are indicated 
by large rivet holes. 

The workmen had thrown away a number of lengths of thin 
bronze 24 in. and 34 in. wide, bearing a small bead ornament 
along both edges. Over five feet of this material has been re- 
covered, all the pieces having tiny rivet- or nail-holes. Mr. 
Reginald A. Smith, to whom most of the objects have been sub- 
mitted, is of the opinion that the bronze strips belong to a 
bucket like that from Aylesford (Early Iron Age Guide, fig. 135). 
Intentional holes away from the edges of some fragments seem 
to mark the former positions of escutcheons or handles. One 
unbroken strip would encircle a bucket about 27 in. in circum- 
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ference, and has four groups of neatly punched nail- or rivet- 
holes, three in each group. The splay of the band suggests that 
the bucket was greater in diameter at the top than at the bottom, 
like a modern bucket. 

There was also found a bronze bucket handle with upturned 
ends, and Mr. E. J. Coulthurst, of Thealby Hall, has since given 
to the Scunthorpe Museum a cruciform bronze handle-mount 
(pl. txx1, 1), to which the handle appears to belong. The bronze 
measures 4 in. from tip to tip of the horizontal legs, which are 
flattened and bear rivet-holes, as does the leg at the foot. In the 
centre is a human face, surmounted by a loop for the handle. 
This bronze appears to have been made under Roman influence. 

Mr. Coulthurst also came into possession of two bronze 
escutcheons found in the same trench as the above, and has 
placed one of them in the Scunthorpe Museum. Both escut- 
cheons (pl. txx1, 2) are about 3 in. long, each in the form of a 
bull’s head with a bird-like head above. The back is cut away 
to allow the figure to project. over the rim of the bucket, and 
at the back of the bird’s neck is a hole into which the handle 
would be ‘sprung’, similar to the Aylesford bucket. It will be 
noted that these escutcheons are from a different type of bucket 
from that to which the first-mentioned handle and cruciform 
bronze belong. 

I understand from Mr. Reginald Smith that the bird’s head 
is generally regarded as an importation from South Russia in 
post-Roman times, but that would hardly seem to apply to the 
pair under consideration, as they were found de/ow the average 
Roman occupation level, and in any case not above it, even 
though Roman rubbish was removed from the same trench. 
Mr. Smith also writes: ‘These escutcheons seem to represent 
bulls’ heads facing, with incurved horns, the bird’s head above 
being secondary, and so far unparalleled. Bulls’ heads are also 
seen on escutcheons in Leicester Museum, though less natural- 
istic than these, with a rudimentary beak above: see Baldwin 
Brown, Arts in Early England, pl. cx, fig. 3, and Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, viii, 133, pl. x11; but I do not think these 
have been precisely dated, any more than yours.’ 

I have also obtained from the mines foreman a bronze skillet 
handle, 7 in. long, and averaging 1 in. wide, but broading out 
to 2h in. at the end. The handle is fluted for much of its 
length, and bears a riveted plate for attachment to the bowl of 
the skillet. There seems to be little doubt that this object was 
found with the other bronzes mentioned above, and is probably 
of similar date. 
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When searching the trench shortly after the workmen had 
cleared it, I found a small grave that had escaped their notice, 
although their picks had disturbed it somewhat. This oblong 
hole was about 3 ft. long by about 20in. wide, and had been 
dug down to the solid ironstone. From it I recovered the 
skeletons of two young persons, about thirteen and sixteen years 
old respectively, most of the bones being very friable and the 
' skulls badly crushed. The two skulls lay at opposite ends of 
the grave, and the bones of both skeletons were intermingled, 
the bodies having been crammed into a hole much too small for 
their proper burial. At the bottom of the grave, near one of 
the skulls, were fragments of a crude earthen pot of the Early 
Iron Age, as confirmed by Mr. Smith. 

A small iron pot, with a domed iron cover, and standing on 
a tripod, was also found in the trench, but as it has not yet 
come into my possession I cannot describe it more fully. It 
seems likely that further objects may be found when the next 
‘benching’ of ironstone is uncovered. If so, they must be the 
subject of a further report. 

Mr. Coulthurst has also placed in the Scunthorpe Museum 
a complete set of six T-shaped bronze strengthening plates 
from the base of a Hallstatt bucket 9} in. in diameter at the 
bottom. Each plate has three strong rivets, and is ornamented 
underneath with bands in relief. The plates have a 74 in. up- 
turned flange to protect the edge of the bucket. These bronzes 
were found some distance away from those referred to above. 

I am grateful to the Director for the kind assistance he has 
given; to Mr. George Pinder, the mines manager, and Mr. 
E. J. Coulthurst for placing the objects in the Scunthorpe 
Museum, and to Mr. George Walshaw and Mr. D.N. Riley 


for their assistance in recovering some of the bronzes. 


A New Roman Inscription from Chichester 
By Miss G. M. Wuirte 


TRIAL excavations on the site of a new post office on the north 
side of West Street, Chichester, were conducted by Mr. F. 
Cottrill in 1934 on behalf of H.M. Office of Works, and a 
report on these will appear in the Sussex Archaeological Collections. 
During the subsequent preparation of the ground for the new 
building, the site has been watched, with the permission of 
H.M. Office of Works, by Mr. W. LI. White, to whom I am 
also indebted for the photographs on pl. xx, taken under great 
difficulties. Thanks are also due to Mr. Smith of H.M. Office 
of Works, and Messrs. Privett for their zeal in preserving the 
remains. 

The site is honeycombed with rubbish pits of Roman and 
medieval date, and the workmen are instructed to clear these 
down to undisturbed soil whenever they occur on the line of 
foundation trenches. In March, 1935, a large irregular block 
of stone, in a midden of uncertain date, was being broken up 
for removal when part of an inscription was observed on one 
side. Further demolition was suspended and all the available 
pieces collected. When these were reassembled, the stone, 
measuring 40 in. by 40 in. by 16in., was found to be part of 
a dedicatory monument to Jupiter. Three lines remain of the 
inscription, which was no doubt completed by three or four 
lines on the missing lower stone. The other three faces are 
decorated with sculpture, and the monument was thus free- 
standing. There is an oblong hole for a tie in the centre of the 
upper side. The material is a soft local sandstone,* which has 
also suffered from the dampness of the ground in which it lay. 

The inscription (pl. txx1, 3), set in a panel surrounded by 
a simple moulding, reads— 


Me 
INyHONOREM-DO 
MvV[s]DIVNAE 


Triangular stops are placed between the words and on the 


‘ It almost certainly comes from the Hythe Beds which outcrop some twelve 
miles north of Chichester. I am indebted to Mr. Kenneth Oakley for making 
this identification. 
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outer sides of the 1OM. The lettering is well cut but not 
symmetrically placed in the panel, being crowded too much to 
the right, and some of the letters slope in this direction also. 
The larger letters are 4-7 in. high, the smaller 2-7in. The s 
of domus is lost on the broken fragment, and the second | of 
divinae is shown by prolonging upwards the first upright of the 
N. It is unlikely that any letters were cut after divinae; the 
stone is badly weathered here, and the oblique stroke which 
can be seen is certainly modern, but the curve below the D 
might possibly be part of a P, R or S. 

The sculpture on the remaining faces, while following the 
traditions of Graeco-Roman art, is provincial work, although 
it cannot be placed among the more naive products of provincial 
masons. On the side adjoining the inscription to the spectator’s 
left (pl. txxu1, 2) are the undraped figures of two women in three- 
quarter relief, set in a recess. The lower halves of the figures 
are missing, but when complete they would have been about 
34.in. high. They stand each with her right hand on the other’s 
left shoulder, one facing, the other with her back to the spectator, 
both looking outwards. The hair of the facing figure is drawn 
in thick loops across the torehead ; that of the other is indicated 
as a coil at the back of the head. The background is filled with 
stems and branches of foliage incised in a rather heavy and 
clumsy manner, and the edge of the panel is marked by hori- 
zontal and vertical incised lines broken in places by the foliage 
and by the heads of the figures, which are cut off at the top of 
the stone. The position of the figures and their lack of drapery 
is unusual, and the only analogies that can be offered are the 
statues of the Gratiae (Musée du Louvre, Vatican, etc.),'although 
in this case three figures form the group. 

Of the side adjoining the inscription to the spectator’s right 
only one-third survives, showing in relief the right arm of a 
figure holding a sceptre or spear, with drapery over the shoulder 
(pl. txxu, 1). The panel is demarcated by vertical and horizontal 
lines beyond which the sceptre projects, and the background is 
decorated with incised ornament, perhaps part of a conventional 
laurel wreath. This figure may represent an emperor, or Jupiter 
himself, or the emperor in the guise of Jupiter. 

The remaining side (i.e. opposite the inscription) is almost 
completely destroyed, except for a fragment of foliage in relief. 
There is, however, a fragment, of the same material and found 
on the same site, showing in three-quarter relief part of the 
figure of a woman from the waist to the knee, wearing a chiton 
* Clarac, Musée de Sculpture, pl. 301. 


Vol. XV, pl. LX XII 


Roman dedicatory monument from Chichester 
Scales: 2 and 3 in feet and inches: 1 in inches and eighths 
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(fig. 1). It is probable that this formed part of the lower 
stone which has long been reduced to fragments. The figure 
may have occupied this fourth side and probably represents 
the goddess Minerva. 

The treatment of the sculptured figures shows no lack of 
observation, but is unequal in execution, some of the propor- 
tions being too heavy. The modelling of 
the drapery in fig. 1 is a careful piece of § |” 
work, and seems to indicate that the mason 
was following a classical original fairly 
closely. The incised ornament of the 
background, however, is almost a cari- 
cature of the floral designs in relief which 
were a feature of Roman art in the first 
and second centuries. 

The monument has been described as 
an altar, but owing to its large size, and 
the fact that it would have been composed 
of three or more stones, it may have been — Fy. 1, Fragment of 
a pedestal for a statue, or even part of a draped figure 
larger structure, though hardly anything 
so ambitious as the Fuppitersdule at Mainz. It is to be re- 
gretted that the age of the midden in which the stone lay, at 
a depth of over 12 ft. from the modern surface, could not be 
determined. 

A satisfactory dating for the monument is not easily suggested. 
On the grounds of style, the lettering may be as late as the 
second half of the second century. It recalls first-century work 
of which it would appear to be a copy by a less competent 
mason, rather than an independent creation. The formula ix 
honorem domus divinae has rarely been found in Britain. It occurs 
in the shortened form IN H:D D: on an altar from Plumpton, 
near Penrith,’ and this form is more frequently found on the 
Continent, notably in the Rhineland provinces, where it may be 
as late as the third or fourth century.* Domus divinae, however, 
occurs on the other surviving Chichester inscription? cut in 
Purbeck marble, the well-known Cogidubnus stone, recording 
the dedication of a temple to Neptune and Minerva pro salute 
domus divinae, which belongs to the first century. Professor 


R. G. Collingwood, who has kindly examined photographs of 


* 906. 
* The full form occurs on a dedication at Stuttgart of Hadrianic or Antonine 


date (Germania Romana, 1928, p. 66, Tafel xtvii, 1). 
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the monument, compares the sculpture with certain similar 
pieces, with human figures against leaves in very low relief, 
doubtless originally painted, found at various places in Gaul.’ 
On the grounds of style and lettering, he would suggest a late 
second- or early third-century date for the monument. 


* E.g., Espérandieu, Re/iefs, vol. v, p. 101, no. 3807. 
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Notes 


Implement from Larne Raised Beach—Mr. C. Blake Whelan sends 
the following note on a flint (see illustration) found by himself in 1932 


Flint implement from Larne (rather under 4) 


at the well-known site on Curran Point, Larne, Co. Antrim. In view 
of its provenance (beach talus), flaking technique, anciently rolled con- 
dition, and deep white patina, the artifact is clearly representative of the 
classic Raised Beach industry of Larne. ‘ Shoe-shaped’ implements have 
been reported from this site for many years (e.g. W. J. Knowles, Proc. 
Roy. Irish Acad. 2nd ser. vol. ii, no. 5, fig. 2, 1883). The Irish type has 
not, however, been seriously examined in relation to parallels elsewhere, 
and the perfection of the present specimen affords an opportunity for 
discussion. 

In profile, the Larne example resembles the ‘ waisted’ adzes of Stour- 
paine, Dorset, which are patinated a dirty white and have not been dated. 
On the other hand, the former has no pretension to a ‘ waist’, and the 
superficial resemblance between the two groups can tell us nothing. The 
writer is indebted to Mr. Reginald Smith for drawing his attention to a 
much closer and more significant parallel. Not long before the Curran flint 
had come to light, a very similar ‘ shoe-shaped’ implement was reported 
from the Thames Pick floor at Lower Halstow which, in common with the 
raised beach of NE. Ireland, has been assigned to the middle Atlantic 
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period (Proc. Prehist. Soc. East Anglia, v, p. 289). These two repre- 
sentatives of the type can therefore be regarded as broadly contemporary, 
and referable to the period when the epi-palaeolithic cultures of the Boreal 
forests were giving place to Campignian innovation. 

The fresh Lower Halstow specimen is characterized by a flat (partly 
chipped) base, sharp dorsal ridge, and slight ‘waist’. While there are 
patches of blue-white patina, most of the surface is brownish black. It 
appears to be an adze rather than a pick, and its northern Irish counter- 
part, which exhibits an almost identical technique and form, is so regarded 
by Schwantes. 

The presence of this primitive tool together with celtiform axes, in the 
mixed assemblage of the Larne raised beach, is a fact of considerable 
interest. Stjerna (Fére Hédillkisttiden, p. 38) and Childe (Fourn. Roy. 
Anthrop. Inst. \xi, 327-8) have claimed the derivation of certain heavy 
flint adzes from the similar forms in horn or bone (e.g. metapodials of 
elk or urus) which figure prominently in the equipment of the Boreal 
forest tribes of Scandinavia and the Baltic lands. The type here illustrated 
is seen to have reached NE. Ireland in company with the earliest elements 
of Campignian axe-culture—whether the latter be ultimately due to new 
impulses from the remoter East; or both, as Childe suggests, have a 
common Baltic origin in the archaic bone tools of Ancylus times. 


A Bronze Age problem.—At least three examples of a curious type 
calling for explanation have been found in England, and the discovery of 


Fic.1. Bronze objects: (@) St. Leonards; (4) Tower Street, London; 
(c) Bakewell (3) 


one in association with palstaves makes it opportune to illustrate all three, 
in the hope of finding parallels elsewhere or a satisfactory theory with 
regard to their purpose. A Derbyshire find at Longstone, near Bakewell, 
was published in 1910 (Derbyshire Arch. and Nat. Hist. Soc. Fournal, 
xxxil, 219), and the accompanying outline (fig. 1, ¢) is taken from two 
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photographic views. It weighs nearly 6$0z. and is about 5 in. long. 
Another was found in Tower Street, London, 1883, and presented to the 
British Museum in 1930 by our Fellow Mr. Lawrence. It retains some 
of the wooden shaft, and measures 5$ in. (fig. 1, 4): the angular plates 
seem to be fused together. In Hastings Museum is a third, of the same 
length (fig. 1, 2), which was fortunately found with a chisel and palstaves 


Fic. 2. Socketed standard from Canterbury (4) 


at the Marina, St. Leonards-on-Sea. It is published in V.C.H. Sussex, 
i, 330 (left of plate), but the text (p. 327) does not contribute to the 


discussion, nor does it point out the interest of this association with 
datable bronze implements. In this case, at least, a thin sheet of bronze 
has been held by a rivet between the angular plates, and the whole may 
have constituted a standard of some kind. The missing emblem may have 
been circular or crescentic, the latter being more likely in view of the 
socketed standard (fig. 2) found near Canterbury and now in the British 
Museum. The tapering socket takes a shaft 0-6 in. in diameter, fastened 
by a small pin which passes through only one side of the socket: the 
opening at the top is about 0-2in. Socket and wings are all in one piece, 
and a reasonable supposition is that the crescent was a standard or badge 
of authority, borne on a staff about the thickness of the index finger. 
There is no good evidence of date, but if the first three belong to the 
middle Bronze Age, the fourth may date from the close of that or the 
succeeding age of Iron. 


A Middle-Late Bronze Age date for the Occupation-site at Playden, near 
Rye.—Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes, F.S.A., submits the following note :—In 
the April number of this volume of the Fournal (pp. 152-64) the ex- 
cavation of a prehistoric occupation-site at Playden, near Rye, in Sussex, 
was described, and its date tentatively determined as ‘ Aeneolithic’, or in 
other words, within ‘ the Neolithic-Early Bronze Age overlap’. The site 
being a ring-ditch 65 ft. in diameter surrounding a circular hut-site with 
post-holes and the remains of a dry-built wall of sandstone blocks, and 
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the archaeological material consisting of flints and of pottery not at first 
sight amenable to very definite dating, the evidence presented seems 
worthy of further examination. The excavator, Mr. H. J. Cheney, 
describes the site and the course of his work so clearly that one can go 
straight to the ensuing reports on the finds, noting only that no evidence 
was discovered in the field that more than a single occupation or culture 
was present. The flints are reported on by our Fellow Dr. Grahame 
Clark, to whom (p. 158) they ‘do not appear to give of themselves any 
very definite indications of the date of the occupation’. There is first of 
all what one may broadly calla ‘ Neolithic-Bronze Age’ group, consisting, 
in addition to pot-boilers and unworked flakes, mainly of serrated flakes 
and of scrapers, and including also a large but imperfect leaf arrow-head, 
of which Dr. Clark says: ‘ Leaf arrow-heads are typical of Neolithic 
camps; they are also found, however, in later contexts.’ There is also 
a triangular arrow-head, of which Dr. Clark says: ‘ It is difficult to deter- 
mine whether an arrow-head of triangular form is a finished specimen or 
a rough-out for a barbed and tanged form’ (p. 159). There were also 
‘ five small points with the characteristic blunting of microliths ’, of varying 
patination and only typologically separable from the others. In the 
absence of stratigraphy and distinctive patination, the typological ground 
for dissociating these Mesolithic types from the rest is strengthened by 
Dr. E. Cecil Curwen’s recognition among the waste flakes of an ‘ end-of- 
celt’ flake detached from the end of an axe to give it a sharp edge by the 
typically Mesolithic technique of a transverse blow. Thus we have in 
the flints an undistinguished assortment that might be dated anywhere 
between the beginning of Neolithic times and the latter end of the Bronze 
Age, together with a small group of Mesolithic appearance which need 
not be regarded as coeval with the remainder. Thus far—and no farther— 
Dr. Clark. In giving ‘Conclusions’ on p. 164, however, Dr. Curwen 
not only stresses wisely the likelihood that the Mesolithic flints have 
nothing to do with the main occupation, inasmuch as the site lies on a 
formation of the Hastings beds, which are recognized as a favourite habitat 
for Mesolithic man, but also ventures to include the arrow-heads on which 
Dr. Clark’s verdict has been quoted above among the ‘approximately 
datable material’, as ‘ flint arrow-heads attributable to the Neolithic-Early 
Bronze Age overlap’. In the next paragraph but one he states that ‘ the 
date [of the ring-ditch settlement] is certainly fixed by the pottery AI 
and by the triangular arrow-head’, while as well as the pottery the leaf- 
shaped arrow-head induces a similar conclusion for the finds made above 
the sand-filling of the ditch. These conclusions seem a little optimistic 
when compared with Dr. Clark’s own words. Perhaps one could rather 
meet the case by saying that the flints indicate a culture in which the 
Neolithic or Neolithic-Early Bronze Age tradition of flint-working was 
not yet extinct. But that tradition had a long life. 

Next, the pottery. This was reported on by Mr. Stuart Piggott, who 
presents that found in the primary silting of the ring-ditch as ‘Group A’, 
and that from the unsealed occupation-layer within as ‘Group B’ (pp. 161- 
3). Group A consists of fragments of probably four pots; A 1 is of soft 
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gritless ware, of mildly carinated biconical bucket form with flat base and 
featureless rim, decorated all over with haphazard finger-nail impressions. 
A 2, of sparsely gritted soft ware, is a smaller version of the same type, less 
carinated, and without decoration. A 3 is yet another variant of the type 
in harder ware: the carination has become a vague but high shoulder, 
and bears one of a presumed pair of imperforate lugs. Finally A 4, in 
good hard ware, has a similar lug on a rudimentary shoulder, and a very 
slightly everted rim; Mr. Piggott restores this conjecturally with a round 
bottom, and is thus able to say that it ‘strongly suggests Neolithic A 
ware’. His main ground for the Neolithic suggestion is of course not this 
conjecture but the lugs, and he would reconcile the remaining flat bases 
with this by quoting the solitary flat base found by Mr. E. T. Leeds in a 
late Neolithic A context at Abingdon. But this only gives the Playden A 
group a very insecure home in the ‘ Aeneolithic’, and Mr. Piggott is on 
surer ground when he compares the haphazard finger-nail ornament of A 1 
with an undoubted analogue among the Early Bronze Age pottery of 
Woodhenge. This parallel is convincing; but when it comes to dating, 
the question must arise, How long did this slovenly but distinctive sort of 
ornament go on? Among the wide assortment of crude ornamental devices 
used on the domestic pottery of the Early Bronze Age, this all-over finger- 
nail marking has a definite place; it occurs not only at Woodhenge, but 
among the intriguing coarse wares of the Essex coast, at the sand-hill site 
explored by the Fen Research Committee at Plantation Farm,’ and among 
material shortly to be published from Risby Warren, Scunthorpe, while an 
inferior beaker similarly ornamented from the ‘ beaker-field’ recently ex- 
plored by Mr. Leeds at Cassington, near Oxford,” takes us over into the 
B Beaker class, in which, especially on inferior specimens,*? such ornament 
is of course well known. But what of its lower limit of date? 

Little is known about Middle Bronze Age domestic pottery in this 
country. But for one thing the ‘Early Bronze Age’ is coming to be 
allowed a considerably longer life than formerly; and for another the 
universal recognition that the Early and Middle Bronze Ages form the 
continuous stages of a single composite culture makes it difficult to fix any 
arbitrary lower limit within it for such a simple thing as finger-nail orna- 
ment on domestic pots. The best-known settlement-site of the period, 
that explored by Mr. Leeds at Sutton Courtenay, has yielded from its 
outskirts a degenerate beaker-like pot + analogously ornamented, to link it 
with the degenerate beakers from this and other districts mentioned above ; 
this was from an inhumation-burial, and thus must be early in the 
occupation. But with the typical Middle Bronze Age overhanging-rim 
pottery Mr. Leeds has figured carinated sherds* with just the same sort 
of simple decoration, and in the certain absence of any prima facie reason 

Antig. Fourn. xiii, 269-70, with pls. 

* Ibid. xiv, 271, with pl. xxx, 2. 
% e.g. Tottenhill, Norfolk: Arch. in England and Wales, 1914-31, 101, 

pi. VIII, 3. 


+ Arch. \xxvi, 62, with pl. v, 1. 
5 Ibid. xxiii, pl. 2, bottom right. 
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why such an elementary convention should die out in an admittedly un- 
interrupted culture, one can hardly frame a negative argument against its 
possible survival on the actual paucity of such existing evidence. 

In dealing with the Playden example, then, we can for ‘ Early Bronze 
Age’ read ‘Early or Middle Bronze Age’. Now the Middle Bronze 
Age overhanging-rim pottery, best known in our multitudes of cinerary 
urns, degenerated at the latter end of that period, as is well known, from 
a tripartite to a bipartite form. And the arrival, with the Late Bronze 
Age immigrations, of the bucket-shaped urns or pots of the Deverel-Rim- 
bury family led to the appearance of hybrid bucket pots in which the 
bipartite convention remains in the form of a shoulder or carination ; this 
may or may not bear the lugs which the Deverel-Rimbury immigrants 
brought back into the ceramic repertory of the country. It is needless to 
quote examples: reference may be made to the paper which appeared in 
vol. xiii of this ‘fournal (414-54); the point is that here is a perfectly 
good explanation of the shouldered or mildly carinated bucket pots with 
lugs from the Playden site. Their general bucket form (for we need not 
now retain the round bottom conjectured by Mr. Piggott for A 4) and 
their plain coarse ware, together with their lugs, betoken the Deverel- 
Rimbury family, while their shoulders may well, and the finger-nail 
ornament of AI must, attest a survival of native Middle Bronze Age 
tradition. Though the immigrant Late Bronze Age culture was un- 
doubtedly in large measure abruptly imposed, some absorption of native 
conventions is attested by the hybrid cinerary urns above mentioned, and 
also by the domestic pottery recovered from certain recently excavated 
habitation-sites. A paper on one of these sites at Plumpton Plain, rather 
farther west in Sussex than Playden, was laid before this Society by 
Dr. Curwen in January of this year, and is soon to be published by the 
Prehistoric Society ; another site at West Row, near Mildenhall, on the 
eastern edge of the Fens, has also yielded pottery indicating a Middle-Late 
Bronze Age overlap. Here the pottery, also soon to be published by the 
Prehistoric Society, includes survivals of finger-nail and of cord-ornament 
in the old native manner ; analogous pieces were also found by Mr. C. W. 
Phillips among the remains left by squatters of the same period in the 
silted-up ditch of the Giants’ Hills Long Barrow at Skendleby in Lincoln- 
shire. 

Here, then, is a suggested new dating for the Playden site; the few 
scraps of pottery forming Mr. Piggott’s Group B may be allowed, as far 
as they go, to confirm it, and as for the flints, the Late Bronze Age 
tinkers and bronze-merchants, ubiquitous as they soon became, cannot 
have ousted everywhere, or all at once, the old flint industry, which con- 
tinued, as we hardly need such evidence as that from the flint-mines and 
barrows at Blackpatch to tell us, through the Middle as through the Early 
Bronze Age. 

One last word may be offered on the ring-ditch itself. Such circular 
ditches of the Middle Bronze Age are of course well known in the Oxford 
district; not only have some yielded cremation-burials,’ but others were 
* Mr. Leeds in Antig. Fourn. xiv, 415-16. 
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found enclosing occupation-areas in the Sutton Courtenay village already 
referred to in connexion with the pottery,’ to which Mr. Leeds was able 
to quote as parallels those explored at Standlake in Oxfordshire by Stephen 
Stone in 1857.7 On the other hand, circular huts like that enclosed by 
the Playden ring-ditch characterized the immigrant Late Bronze Age 
settlement at Park Brow, near Cissbury,’ and of the immediately ensuing 
and overlapping Early Iron Age A we have the twin ring-ditches at West 
Harling, Norfolk,* and the Marshall’s Hill ring-ditch near Reading,> 
while at Moat House Farm, near Wraxall in North Somerset, another has 
been associated with an Iron Age occupation, perhaps as late as Roman 
times.® Such ring-ditches surrounding homestead-huts in these Celtic con- 
texts suggest the continental Einze/hof and the small Irish rath.? Thus 
whether the Playden ring-ditch be taken as a Middle or a Late Bronze 
Age feature, it may reasonably belong to the transition between these 
two periods, which accords well with the explanation here essayed 
for the pottery and flints in assigning them to that same transition. It 
would be out of place to go on to discuss absolute dating, but while 
1000 B.c. may be considered an upper limit, there seems to me at present 
no obstacle to putting the lower limit some centuries later. 

I should add that before compiling this note I discussed the main points 
here put forward with Dr. Curwen, Mr. Piggott, and Dr. Clark, and I 
am most grateful to them for their kind reception of this alternative dating 
for the site. It is only fair to add that some of the evidence I have used 
has come to light since they wrote; Mr. Piggott in particular, after being 
acquainted with the recent finds of pottery cited above, has reviewed the 
Playden material again, and it is gratifying to find that he can wholly 
confirm the contentions here advanced. 


Late Bronze Age Urn from Lower Swell, Gloucestershire.—Mcr. G. C. 
Dunning, F.S.A., sends the following :—In April 1935 Mr. F. Newton 
Blink, of Kenilworth, picked up fragments of an urn and burnt bones on 
an unrecorded round barrow in the parish of Lower Swell, Gloucester- 
shire. The barrow is on the E. slope of Cow Common, close to the 
right bank of Slaughter Brook ; it is 550 ft. N. of the road from Lower 
Swell to Guiting Power and 250 ft. W. of the road leading to Swell Wold 
Farm.’ It is about 680 yds. ENE. of the long barrow on Cow Common, 
examined by the Rev. David Royce in 1867, west of which is a group of 
round barrows, excavated by Canon Greenwell.? ‘The barrow is planted 
with trees and, like other barrows in the district, is surrounded by a dry 
stone wall, measuring 65 ft. N. to S. and 60 ft. E. to W., and about 3 ft. 


* Arch. \xxvi, 59-61, with fig. 1. * Ibid. xxxvii, 364 ff. 

3 Ibid. lxxvi, 3-6 (with fig. B), 14-15. 

4 P.S.E.A. vii, 1, 111 ff. 5 Berks. Arch. Fourn. xxxvi, 2, 121. 

° Pr. Bristol Univ. Spelaeo. Soc. iv, i, 45-53. 

7 Arch. Fourn. \xxxix, 292. 

§ 6-in. O.S. Glos., Sheet 21 SE. 

9 British Barrows, pp. 445, 513; see also O. G. S. Crawford, Long Barrow 
of the Cotswolds, p. go. 
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high. A local informant states that the mound was thus disfigured by a 
former owner to prevent the Canon excavating it. 

The urn and burnt bones were found in disorder about 6 in. below the 
surface in a rabbit hole on the SE. side of the barrow, midway between 


Late Bronze Age Urn from Lower Swell (4) 


the centre and the stone wall. Most probably the urn was a secondary 
burial close to the surface at, or near, this spot. 

Little can be said concerning the cremation. There is about a handful of 
burnt bones, including part of the skull (posterior inferior angle of the 
right parietal) and a piece of lower jaw. The thinness of the skull frag- 
ment and the lack of muscularity of the limb bones suggest that the remains 
belonged to a young adult, probably a woman. 

The urn (see illustration) is hand-made of coarse but fairly hard black 
ware containing a little soft white grit. The surface is light brown and well 
smoothed. About one-third of the upper part remains, with a rim diameter 
of 134 in. The rim is flat on top, and expanded on both sides. About 
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1 in. below the rim is a prominent applied band, below which the wall 
slopes outwards. ‘There are two pieces of the shoulder with a broad applied 
band, which do not join on to the upper part, but are restored in the most 
probable position, with the band about 5 in. below the rim; it could be 
made slightly less, but not more. Below the shoulder there is just enough 
to show that the wall sloped inwards towards the base. ‘The width at the 
shoulder is about 16 in., and as restored the height is about 17 in. 

The urn is a hybrid form of the Late Bronze Age. ‘The flat rim and 
plain band below it are closely paralleled on barrel-urns in Wessex, for 
example at Woodminton* and Marleycombe Hill,’ Bowerchalke, Wilts. 
On the other hand, the bi-conical form of the pot is more akin to the 
later stages of the native overhanging-rim urn, and the applied band on 
the angle of the shoulder apparently marks the lower edge of the collar 
on such urns. Another urn of hybrid character was found by Greenwell 
in barrow 216 on Cow Common,’ and a few others are known in Wessex.* 

It may be added that the intrusive Deverel-Rimbury culture seems to 
have scarcely penetrated into the Cotswolds. As yet only two bucket-urns 
are known from the eastern side of the Cotswolds—in barrow 216 on 
Cow Common,’ and at Hawling,® 6 miles W. of Bourton-on-the-Water, 
whilst on the west side is a habitation site in the Severn valley at Huccle- 
cote,’ near Gloucester. 

Thanks are due to Miss H. E. Donovan for notes on the barrow, and 


to our Fellow Mr. Christopher Hawkes, to whom the urn was sent by 
the finder. 


A late Roman buckle-—Our Fellow Mr. T. D. Kendrick has given to 
the British Museum a bronze buckle (see illustration), with ‘chip-carving’ 
ornament, that was obtained in a London sale-room in 1935, the original 
locality being unknown. It measures 3 in. in length and 2-6 in. in width, 
and consists of a thin buckle-plate with rivet-holes at the corners, round 
a movable loop and tongue. The type of buckle and style of ornament are 
well known, and have been studied by Alois Riegl and others, one of the 
latest publications on the subject being by Gustav Behrens of Mainz, who 
gives a list with bibliographiesand distribution-maps (Schumacher-Festschrift, 
Mainz, 1930, p. 285). The buckles are usually attributed to the fifth 
century, though Behrens thinks they may be even earlier; and they have 
a distribution along the Rhine and Danube frontiers of the Empire, with 
a marked concentration in the Middle Rhine area. Only four come from 
this country, one having been published in the ‘fournal, vii, 522. 
An interesting feature of the present example is the stylized sketch of a 
human figure in the central panel of the ornament below the tongue. 


* Wilts. Arch. Mag. xiii, 316, pl. u, 6. * Ibid., 555, fig. 2. 

3 Abercromby, Bronze Age Pottery, ii, pl. txxxvi, 376a. 

+ Antig. Fourn. xiii, 438. See also Kendrick and Hawkes, Archaeology in 
England and Wales, 1914-31, p. 140. 

5 Abercromby, of. cit., no. 376. 

° Trans. Bristol and Glos. Arch. Soc. lv, 381, pl. 1v. 

7 Ibid., 332, pl. xv. 
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Figure-engravings, particularly busts, are fairly common, but a detail such 


Late Roman buckle (+) 


as this, executed in the ‘ chip-carving’ technique, deserves special notice. 


Fig. 1. Part of side 
and base of a coarse, 
hand-made gritted pot, 
Badwell Ash (4) 


It apparently represents a nimbed figure standing 
in the attitude of an orans; and an approach to 
the style may be seen on early Christian gems and 
lamps, also on minor Coptic antiquities. 


Loom-weights from a kiln.—Mr. §. E. Winbolt 
contributes the following account of the discovery 
last May of loom-weights (pl. txx1t1, 2) in a quarry 
at Badwell Ash, Suffolk. Five had been used, pro- 
bably with five others, to fence in a fire-place in 
which pots were being fired (pl. txxmt, 1), as the 
five discovered were badly burnt on one side. The 
fragments of pottery (fig. 1) found with the weights 
were gritted haematite-covered ware, dating from 
the latest Bronze Age or the earliest Iron Age, 
about 750-500 B.c. Prehistoric loom-weights are 


mostly triangular or cylindrical, and these truncated pyramids are rare. 
There is a similar specimen in the British Museum, from Lakenheath, 
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Top soil: Romano-British Sherds 


Original level 
Pigs Jaw Beef Bones é 
Burnt material: charcoal, sherds of E.1.A. 


Five clay 
loom-weights 


Rammed clay of 
Hearth Scale 


ft. 


1. Section of Hearth, Badwell Ash, Suffolk 


2. Loom-weights from Badwell Ash, Suffolk 
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Fragment of a cross-shaft at Rugby: front face 
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Suffolk. The larger example is 6} in. high, and weighs 4} lb. ; the other 
is 4 in. high, and weighs 1? lb. Specimens from the find are deposited at 
the British Museum and Ipswich Museum, and the use of such loom- 
weights is pictured in the B.M. Guide to Antiquities of the Early Iron 
Age, p. 152. 


A Pre-Norman cross-shaft at Rugby.—Mr. F. Cottrill communicates 
the following: —The fragment of a pre-Norman cross-shaft here illustrated 
(pls. Lxx1v and Lxxv) is now preserved in Rugby Museum, and permission 
to publish it has been kindly granted by Mr. F. G. B. Hutchings, F.L.A., 
Borough Librarian. It formerly stood in a garden in Horton Crescent, 
Rugby, and, according to Dr. G. A. Auden, F.S.A., it*had probably been 
removed from Rugby church at the rebuilding in 1877. Its previous 
history is unknown, but it may have served as building material in the 
old church. In 1919 it was given by Dr. A. I. Simey to Rugby School 
Museum. Mr. Kenneth Oakley of the Geological Survey reports the 
stone to be a fine-grained felspathic grit, which may be matched from 
the Upper Keuper sandstone occurring a few miles away at places in 
Warwickshire and Leicestershire. 

The fragment, 18 in. high, shows parts of three decorated faces, the 
fourth having been broken away. The width is 13} in., and the original 
thickness would be about 12 in. No upward taper of the shaft is percep- 
tible. On the arrises were projecting mouldings, and on the front these 
enclosed a series of segmental-headed panels bearing figures carved in 
relief. In the one surviving panel the figure is seated and robed and holds 
a book ; the top of a similar panel appears below. On one side of the 
shaft is a bird perched in the scrolls of a very conventionalized vine, which 
bears two pointed leaves growing from one stem. On the other side is an 
‘Anglian’ vine pattern with small grape-clusters and leaves in pairs; 
where the main stem thickens, towards the junctions of the branches, it 
has heavy bindings. The execution throughout is fair without being dis- 
tinguished. 

As to the style and period of the work, its affinities are obviously with 
the pre-Viking crosses of Northumbria and northern Mercia, some of 
which it closely resembles both in general design and in detail. In its 
own district it is isolated, but it may be compared with the crosses at 
Bradbourne, Bakewell, and Eyam in Derbyshire. Its Anglian vine scroll 
resembles that on the south side of the Bakewell cross (Reliquary and 
Illus. Archaeologist, x, 196), while on the west side of the Eyam cross 
(ibid., p. 202) is a round-headed panel bearing a seated figure similar to 
the one at Rugby. Moreover, the fragment of vine with a bird may be 
paralleled on some of the friezes at Breedon on the Hill, Leicestershire 
(e.g. Archaeologia, \xxvii, pl. xxx, fig. 1), although these are superior 
work. ‘The chronology of such monuments has been established by 
Mr. A. W. Clapham and Professor Brondsted, and a late eighth-century 
date may be assigned to the present fragment with some confidence. 


A medieval Sword-pommel.—Mr. G. Maynard, Curator and Secretary 
of the Ipswich Museum, contributes the following note on a medieval 


— 
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sword-pommel (see illustration) in that collection:—The pommel, of 
copper, or an alloy containing a high percentage of that metal, is discoidal 
in outline, wedge-shaped or tapering in section from below upwards, and 
pierced by a rectangular socket which still contains the broken-off iron 
handle-tang of the weapon to which it was attached. Plentiful traces of 
gold remain in the recesses of the engraved designs, but there is nothing 
to show whether the flat surfaces were gilded or enamelled. The edges 
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Medieval sword-pommel (+) 


bear numerous and fairly regular file marks, giving in places an effect 
somewhat similar to the milling on the edge of a coin, but that they were 
intended as ornament is improbable. 

Measurements: thickness at base 3in.; at top, Sin. ; width, 1} in. ; 
height, 13,in.; weight, 3? oz. 

Some of the lead used in fixing the pommel on to the handle spike still 
remains in the socket. The information available points to the pommel 
having been discovered somewhere just west of Great Chesterford and 
Ickleton, on the North Essex and Cambridgeshire county boundary. 

The device on one side is that of a lion regardant, with the tongue 
almost touching the tip of the tail, which is recurved over the back ; below 
is a conventional branch, and on the left there is an appearance of con- 
ventional foliage. On the other side there is a crude representation of 
what appears to be a triple-towered castle, the lower part showing masonry, 
the upper having the appearance of being, in heraldic language, dillettée, 
with a window in each tower and three other windows below. It is crude 
work, and may be intended to represent a family crest. 

The lion is in the style of the conventional animal-figures characteristic 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, examples of which may be seen 
on the ivory draughtsmen, mostly German, of the twelfth century, and 
on Limoges enamelled medallions. Perhaps, however, a closer analogy 
may be found in our own country. The British Museum possesses a 
number of silk fragments from a tomb in Worcester Cathedral said to be 
that of Walter de Cantelupe, bishop of Worcester (d. 1266), some showing 
parts of animal figures very much in the style of our lion, and, as the 
recent history of the pommel suggests an English locality, it may well be 
of English origin. 
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The flat-wheel type of pommel seems to have come in about the end 
of the eleventh century, and was common from the middle of the twelfth 
to the middle of the thirteenth. 


A Seal of Oseney Abbey.—An oval bronze seal-die, of ordinary fourteenth- 
century type but without its trefoil loop, has been found in the garden of 
Erdesley, Basingstoke, and presented to the 
British Museum by Mrs. J. E. Wallis. It is 
1fin. long and bears a figure of the Virgin 
and Child in an oblong canopied panel. In 
circles touching each side of the panel are 
the evangelistic symbols, and the legend in 
Lombardic capitals reads: S? OFFICII CA- 

MERARIE OSENEYE, the official seal of the 

chamberlain or bursar of Oseney, an island 

in the river outside Oxford, where an 

Augustinian house was founded in 1129, and 

dedicated to St. Mary. Impressions of the 

first and second seals of the abbey, dating 

from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, are A Seal of Oseney Abbey (7) 
in the British Museum (Cat. of Seals, i, nos. 

3799-3804) : the earlier with the Virgin under a church arch, and the 
later with the Virgin and Child in a canopied niche, as on the present 
seal. 


The Second International Congressof Prehistoricand Protohistoric Sciences.— 
At the first meeting of this Congress held in London in August 1932, 
the invitation to hold the second Congress in Oslo in 1936 was accepted. 
The Norwegian committee has now issued its invitation to this second 
Congress which will be held at the beginning of August 1936. The 
invitation and prospectus may be obtained from the Bureau of the Congress, 
Universitetets Oldsaksamling, Oslo, and copies may be seen in the Society’s 
library. The subscription has been fixed at 25 Norwegian crowns (rather 
under 25 shillings),and each member may enrol not more than two members 
of his family as Associate Members at a subscription of 12 crowns each. 
Each member is entitled to a copy of the Proceedings of the Congress 
without further payment. Our Honorary Fellow Dr. A. W. Brogger is 
the President, and the representatives of Great Britain on the Council are 
our late President Sir Charles Peers, the Congress’s first President, and 
our Fellows Prof. J. L. Myres, one of the General Secretaries, and Prof. 
V. G. Childe, The University, Edinburgh, and Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes, 
British Museum, W.C. 1, the British National Secretaries. 


The main lines of division of the Congress’s work will follow those laid 
down for the London session, at which the Sections were as follows :— 
I. Human Palaeontology: the Origin and Evolution of Prehistoric 
Man. 
II. The Palaeolithic and Mesolithic Periods. 
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III. The Neolithic, Bronze, and Iron Ages in the Ancient World: 
A. Western and Northern Europe. 
B. The Ancient East. 
C. Central Europe and the Mediterranean. 
IV. The Neolithic, Bronze, and Iron Ages outside the Ancient World. 
V. The Transition from Prehistory to History. 


The Organizing Committee is bringing the following leading subjects 
forward for the especial attention of the Congress :— 


1. The European connexions of the culture of palaeolithic type recently 
discovered in Finmark or Arctic Norway. 

2. Prehistoric Rock-engravings, with special reference to those of the 
Stone and Bronze Ages in Scandinavia. 

3. Agriculture and the vestiges of farms and tillage of the later Bronze 
and Iron Ages. 

4. The stylistic history of Germanic Art in the Dark and Early Middle 
Ages. 

‘ The textiles of the Viking Age, studied primarily in the rich material 

(still unpublished) recovered from the Oseberg ship. 


It is requested that intention of adherence to the Congress may be 
signified before May ist, 1936. ‘Those intending to offer papers should 
communicate with either Prof. Childe or Mr. Hawkes before March rst. 
The National Secretary for the Irish Free State is Dr. Adolf Mahr, 
National Museum, Kildare Street, Dublin. 


Diminutive Flint Implements: a Correction.—Mr. J. Reid Moir writes: — 
In our paper in the April number of the 4ntig. Fourn. on the Diminutive 
Flint Implements, a slip has been made. On pp. 121-2 it is stated, ‘ All 
the flints, with the exception of those from beneath the Red Crag, were 
without doubt derived from undisturbed deposits’. ‘The only conclusion 
the reader can come to on seeing this is that the sub-Crag specimens were 
not derived from undisturbed deposits, but, as a matter of fact, the flints 
were all dug out of the Suffolk Bone Bed zm situ. 

Evidently the intention was to say that all the flints, with the exception 
of those from beneath the Red Crag, were, without doubt, derived from 
undisturbed Pletstocene deposits. 


Reviews 


The Rule, Statutes and Customs of the Hospitallers 1099-1310. With 
introductory chapters and notes by Colonel E. J. King. 83x 54. 
Pp. xvi+224. London: Methuen. 1934. 215. 

Our Fellow Colonel King has supplemented his valuable book The 
Knights Hospitallers in the Holy Land with this translation of the Rule, 
Statutes, and Customs of the Hospitallers from 1099 to 1310. These 
various ordinances concerning the inner life and government of the Order 
were collected and published in Latin and medieval French by Delaville- 
le-Roux in 1894; and students of medieval history will welcome the oppor- 
tunity of possessing this volume instead of searching for these documents, 
which are scattered through the four ponderous volumes of the great 
Cartulaire Générale des Hospitaliers, a work only accessible in a few great 
libraries. 

The hospice and hospital for Latin pilgrims was under the control of 
the Benedictine abbot of $. Maria Latina until the capture of Jerusalem 
by the crusaders in 1099. Gerard, the ruler of the hospital, who came 
probably from Martigues in Provence, was able to free the hospital from 
the Benedictines and found a separate Order of Hospitallers which was 
confirmed by Pope Paschal II in 1113. The Hospitallers adopted the 
so-called Rule of St. Augustine which was supplemented as in other 
religious orders by the growth of customs and by statutes of general chapters. 
The earlier statutes throw a strong light on the community of priests and 
laymen who were pledged to lead an ascetic life and devote themselves to 
the care of the sick in the great hospital which is said by a German 
pilgrim about 1160 to have had two thousand patients in the wards. At 
the general chapter of 1181 it was decreed that four wise doctors able to 
diagnose different diseases and to administer appropriate medicines should 
be engaged ; and that little cradles should be made for the babies of women 
pilgrims born in the hospital. All foundling children were taken in. 
Special rents were assigned to provide white bread for the sick ; on three 
days of the week they were accustomed to have fresh pork or mutton or 
chicken. ‘The hospital stores were replenished by annual contributions 
from the dependent priories, a hundred cotton sheets from the priory of 
France, and also from the priory of St. Gilles in Provence, and two 
thousand ells of fustian each from the priors of Italy, Pisa, and Venice. 
There were numerous doles and charities to pilgrims and the poor of 
Jerusalem. 

Under the rule of the Master Raymond du Puy 1120-1160 the 
Hospitallers gradually became a military order and helped to protect the 
frontier of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem; and the organization of 
the knights, serjeants-at-arms, and others was derived from the Order of 
the Knights Templars. Later statutes contain a series of prohibitions : 
the knights might not hunt or hawk, or have daggers and swords and 
escutcheons with gold and silver upon them, or wear embroidered kerchiefs; 
they were forbidden to play dice on Christmas eve or at any time, and 
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when in the infirmary they might not play chess or read romances. The 
Order was not exempt from the difficulties which occurred in other orders ; 
it was necessary to legislate against alienation of property and to provide 
a special seal for the master and convent in 1278. To avoid fraud, 
collectors of alms were obliged to belong to the Order. ‘The details given 
in the customs for the reception of confraters are interesting: they pledged 
themselves to protect and defend the hospital, and if they died without 
entering into the Order they were regarded as having done so and were 
buried in the cemetery. They promised to make a yearly gift on the 
festival of St. John the Baptist, and the amount promised was entered in 
the Book of the Confratres. There are a number of unusual words in 
the statutes which are explained in this translation; Raymond du Puy 
forbade the brethren to wear at any time dras ysambruns ne galembruns, 
here rendered as brightly coloured cloth; but the use of galembrun and 
ysambrun in the Cluniac Order was forbidden in the Statutes of abbot 
Peter the Venerable (1122-1157). It appears from references in Ducange 
and Godefroy to have been a very fine cloth which could be dyed any 
colour and to have come from Germany, bought, perhaps, at one of the 
great fairs of Champagne, for black galembrun or ysanbrun was worn by 
priests and sisters of the Domus Dei Hospital of Paris. 

The illustrations are beautifully reproduced and include the bull of 
Pope Paschal II, and some interesting plates from Baudoin’s Histoire de 
Malthe. GRAHAM. 


The Victoria History of the County of Rutland. Edited by the late W1Lt1am 
Pace. Vol.ii. 12x84. Pp. xliv+284. London: the St. Catherine 


Press. 1935. £3 35. 

To the many friends of the late Dr. William Page, a perusal of the 
recently published second volume of The Victoria County History of Rutland 
must be a task not untinged with sadness, as being the last one issued under 
his editorship. The volume, the 93rd of the series, will, moreover, have 
an added value for them in that it contains, from the pen of Sir Charles 
Peers, a sympathetic and appreciative memoir, accompanied by an excellent 
portrait, of the late general editor, with whose name and memory this 
History will always be associated. 

It must be a matter for general satisfaction that Dr. Page, with 
characteristic foresight, had ensured the continuation of this important 
enterprise by making over his entire interest therein to the University of 
London, and it may confidently be hoped that under Mr. Salzman as 
general editor the Victoria History will maintain the high standard which 
has already been set for it, and that it will receive from the public the 
support, both financial and otherwise, which it deserves. 

With regard to the present volume due acknowledgement should be 
made at the outset of the generous guarantee offered by Mr. Owen Hugh 
Smith of Langham, Rutland, by which its publication at this time has 
been made possible. 

It opens with an introduction compiled by Miss C. M. Jamison on 
which the’ writer may be warmly congratulated, providing as it does a 
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concise, and yet eminently readable, epitome of the material appearing in 
the succeeding topographical sections. Especially interesting and valuable 
is her account of the gradual development of that portion of the county 
lying remote from the great high road of the Ermine Street on the east, 
and its gradual change from an uncultivated forest region to one suited 
for human settlement, for sheep-rearing and agriculture. The different 
lines on which the evolution of this part of Rutland proceeded, as con- 
trasted with that on the eastern side, can be traced in the predominant 
type of village which sprang up in each, the latter containing settlements 
of the Teutonic nucleated type, while the former are of the ring-fence 
kind, of which Belton, Manton, and Wing furnish good examples. The 
desirable character of the locality was apparently recognized as early as Saxon 
times, and we find the county providing dower-lands for such prominent 
ladies as Emma, the Norman wife of Ethelred the Unready; Earl Godwin’s 
daughter Edith, wife of Edward the Confessor (whose name survives in the 
village of Edith Weston) ; and Isabel, wife of King John. 

An important event occurring in the Norman period was the establish- 
ment of the barony of Oakham and the erection there by Walchelin de 
Ferrers of the manor house, whose hall, of late twelfth-century date, is 
undoubtedly the most famous building in the county. It was not till the 
thirteenth century that it came to be known as Oakham Castle, and it 
remains to-day, by general consent, one of the finest examples of a 
domestic building of its period in our country. The interior has a quasi- 
ecclesiastical appearance, the two arcades of circular arches dividing the 
space into a semblance of nave and aisles. The finely carved capitals with 
their stiff-stalk foliage display a decidedly continental influence, and have 
often been compared with contemporary work in Canterbury cathedral. 

By the thirteenth century sheep-farming was bringing increased pros- 
perity to the district, and this and the succeeding centuries witnessed the 
rise of the rich wool-merchants who carried on a lucrative trade with the 
Low Countries. Such a man was Richard Flore of Oakham, whose 
house is still standing and is illustrated on p. 5. Later still we see the 
founders of the future county families acquiring large estates in the county, 
and building for themselves residences suitable to their needs. The Mack. 
worths, Digbys, Haringtons, Cecils, and Noels are only a few examples 
out of many, and some of them are still connected with the county. 

For students of monastic history Rutland is a somewhat barren field, 
for the small priory at Brooke, which was attached to Kenilworth, and 
the still smaller cell of the abbey of St. Georges de Boscherville (near 
Rouen) which had a chequered career at Edith Weston, represent the only 
religious foundations in the county, apart from a few hospitals and colleges 
of priests. he parish churches, however, make amends for this deficiency, 
and Rutland can claim to hold its own with any area of similar extent, 
so far as the high general standard of its churches is concerned, both as 
regards variety and architectural merit. 

Following the Introduction there is a short but informative section 
headed ‘ County of Rutland’ contributed by Dr. Page himself, in which, 
inter alia, he discusses the much-debated problem of the date at which 
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Rutland acquired the status of a county, a question which is not yet, and 
possibly never will be, satisfactorily settled. He points.out that there 
was no earl of Rutland till 1390, when Edward Plantagenet received 
that title, though a sheriff of Rutland was in office in 1154; the county, 
however, was only made independent of Northamptonshire early in the 
thirteenth century. 

Naturally the major part of the volume is taken up by the accounts of 
the individual villages grouped under the several hundreds of the county. 
Here the number of references appearing in the footnotes bear testimony 
to the industry of Dr. Page’s collaborators whose names are to be found 
in the table of contents, and their labours have made available a mass 
of valuable local information. The architectural descriptions of the 
churches are mainly the work of Mr. F. H. Cheetham, who has fulfilled 
his task with judgement, care, and thoroughness, while the plans, for most of 
which Mr. H. F. Traylen is responsible, will be greatly appreciated. 

Of Rutland churches doubtless the one most familiar to ecclesiologists 
is the small, though mainly rebuilt, church at Tickencote, with its elabo- 
rately carved chancel arch of late twelfth-century date. A very full and 
well-documented account of the building is given, though it may perhaps 
be observed in passing that the Latin inscription carved on the Jacobean 
communion table is incorrectly quoted at the foot of p. 280. The re- 
markable church at Egleton is here ascribed to the twelfth century. The 
decoration of its chancel arch and south doorway, except the arch, is 
however pre-Conquest in character and can hardly be later than the 
eleventh century. Two local peculiarities, if such they can be called, 
which have frequently been noted in connexion with Rutland churches 
and are duly referred to in the present work, are the prevalence, among 
the smaller buildings, of a western bell-turret in place of a tower, and 
the late persistence of the semicircular arch in the thirteenth century. 
The former feature is well exemplified in the illustrations of the churches 
at Manton (facing p. 82), Pilton (p. 211), and Little Casterton (p. 240), 
while the latter may be seen in the interior views of Clipsham (p. 41) 
and Edith Weston (p. 65). The domestic buildings of the sixteenth to 
eighteenth centuries are dealt with by Mr. J. A. Gotch, and the heraldic 
illustrations and blazons are contributed by the Rev. E. E. Dorling, 
both names being sufficient guarantee of reliability. 

In the account of the parish of Wing, the interesting turf maze pre- 
served there is described, and in the footnote is compared with one at 
‘ Aldborough in N. Lincolnshire’. This should be ‘ Alkborough’. It 
only remains to add that the illustrations, both photographic blocks and 
line drawings, are numerous and well chosen and, in point of execution, 


leave little to be desired. Bi 


Ancient Ireland. By R. A. S. Macauister. 5. Pp. xii+307. 
London: Methuen. 1935. 10s. 6d. 
Professor Macalister is one of the best and most amusing of archaeo- 
logical authors, and his new book, a ‘ supplement’ to his earlier Archaeology 
of Ireland (1927) and in certain matters ‘a nearer approximation to 
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finality ’, is a delightful example of his robust colloquial style. It covers 
the whole of Ireland’s ancient past from the unfortunate Kilgreany man, 
now ‘ withdrawn . . . from the scientific importance at first attributed to 
him’, to the early medieval castles, and it is throughout a lively and deeply 
interesting work that should have a considerable popular appeal. The 
author is, however, almost a little too fond of that disarming and easy 
trick, the candid admission of professorial ignorance. ‘We don’t know. 
That is the simplest and the only honest answer’ is, of course, an engaging 
and a sensible remark, but this note is struck so often that the reader may 
at length begin to wonder whether a Professor of Celtic Archaeology 
might not be expected more often to give us working hypotheses instead 
of these wails of helplessness ; but this, on the whole, is really a criticism 
of style rather than matter, for the book does in fact contain a very full 
measure of stimulating ideas. Only on the subject of Christian art does 
Professor Macalister’s fantastic pessimism seem to me to become a serious 
menace, for if he is using his Chair to discourage students with the mis- 
leading and ungracious sermon that he preaches in these pages, we shall 
have sorrowfully to add one more to his list of obstacles in the way of 
progress. In many matters, however, his observations and warnings have 
point. There are, indeed, few of his fellow workers who will be able to 
read the book through without experiencing an occasional twinge of 
guilt; for Professor Macalister is often quite rightly severe. And this 
without any heavy pontifical nonsense. If the archaeological research 
sponsored recently by the Free State Government requires him later on 
to alter his views, or to admit the filling-up of some of the gaps in his 
knowledge, he will do so with good humour and enthusiasm; for he 
shows himself to be as sympathetic as he is witty, and as generous as he 
is learned. It is possible, of course, to pick out points that even at the 
time of writing stood in need of restatement in the light of recent work, 
particularly work outside Ireland. For instance, we might have been tolda 
little about continental opinion on the subject of the origin of oghams, 
for South Gaul’ is not by any means a new suggestion, and the ‘ Greek ’ 
theory should have been accompanied by at least a reference to the Gallic 
*Celto-Latin’ derivation. But Professor Macalister is an authority 
entitled, if he likes, to speak his mind on matters concerning Ireland 
without regard to others, and there is not much wrong with a book about 
an island if the worst one can say against it is that it is determinedly in- 
sular. It certainly does give us a serious and thoughtful account of a rich 
and enchanting archaeology, and it is very much better illustrated than 
the earlier volume. I bitterly resent, however, the monstrous plates de- 
voted to Australian aborigines and Duk-Duk dancers, for it was presumably 
the inclusion of these that left the author without room for any example 
of manuscript-illumination or fine metalwork. But the photographs of the 
sculpture are interesting and good, and there are fine pictures of some of 
the more notable of the recent acquisitions of the National Museum. A 
climate-culture correlation chart is a new feature that deserves notice ; but 
it would have been more impressive if the controlling factors that take the 
curve oscillating from Goop to BaD had beenstated. T.D.Kenpricx. 
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A History of the Anglo-Saxons. By R. H. Hopcxin. In two volumes. 
go? x 6}. Pp. xxvii+ 382¢; xii+ 383-748. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press. 1935. 305. 

This book is unquestionably a fine achievement. Mr. Hodgkin has 
an enviable skill in writing, and his two volumes tell their tale with such 
clarity, such vigour, and such humour that the reader finds himself anxious 
to compliment him on the sustained interest of this very long book before 
paying tribute to the soundness of the author’s judgement and the vast 
trustworthy knowledge that he possesses of all aspects of his subject. This 
is the story of the Anglo-Saxon peoples in the five centuries before a.D. 900, 
the first volume ending with an account of the Golden Age in Northum- 
bria, and the second carrying the history forward to the death of Alfred. 
It is history in the widest sense of the term and includes a survey of every 
department of Anglo-Saxon life, the narrative of events being interrupted 
by studies of religious, social, and literary topics, and references to the arts 
and material culture of the times. A magnificent series of maps and illus- 
trations add to the reader’s enjoyment, and there are also admirable 
genealogical and chronological tables. 

In the opening chapters Mr. Hodgkin is compelled to pick his way as 
best he can through a maze of archaeological uncertainty, for there are, 
as every one knows, a number of problems concerning the Saxon settle- 
ment that the author of a general work cannot be expected to solve. But 
in spite of these difficulties in the early centuries, he gives us a helpful 
study of the Pagan period; for he is widely read in the archaeological 
literature and can make enough shrewd suggestions to prove the impor- 
tance of a stock-taking of this kind. Nevertheless, in the later sections he 
writes, as is natural, with a more pungent authority, and the book at once 
rises to the highest levels of the expositional style in history. Probably the 
best sections are those dealing with the life and times of Alfred and with 
the Vikings that Alfred fought. Mr. Hodgkin gives a just appreciation of 
the invaders that must rank as the most important pronouncement that 
has yet been made upon them. In particular, he has been careful to avoid 
the mistake of allowing a badly balanced archaeological record to lead to 
overpraise of the material culture of the Vikings. The story of the wars 
is told with the aid of detailed maps of the various campaigns (Sir Cyril 
Fox long ago urged the importance of doing this), and the result is a very 
satisfactory reconstruction of the events. I am convinced that Mr. Hodgkin 
is right in believing that there was a deliberate policy of an ambitious kind 
dictating the remarkable Watling Street raids of 893-6; but I doubt 
whether the Vikings had any great hope of an alliance with the Welsh, 
who had sided against them, and I am inclined to think (cf. Saga-Book of 
the Viking Society xi, pt. i, p. 66) that the real objective, after the Welsh 
had been cowed and western Mercia overrun, was the establishment of a 
base which would be within reach of the Five Boroughs and at the 
same time serve the needs of a serious advance southwards first to the 
Severn and then to the Avon. For with an extended Danelaw frontier 
pressing down upon Wessex across the whole breadth of England from the 
Bristol Channel to the Thames mouth, Alfred’s kingdom would have been 
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subjected to a pressure that must almost inevitably have crushed it. 
Guthrum, we remember, had already shown what could be done if you 
succeeded in turning the west flank of the redoubtable Thames. 

Alfred himself is portrayed with more than ordinary skill. Neither a 
hero nor a great romantic figure, he emerges in these pages as a dour and 
astute leader in war and an earnest ruler. Judged by his writings he was 
‘a plodder and too often a dull one’, but his versatility was remarkable 
and ‘his goodness, his perfect devotion to duty, his impetuosity, his capa- 
city for rapid decision, his good sense are unquestionable’. It is, indeed, 
in his peculiarly Anglo-Saxon humanity that Mr. Hodgkin sees the true 
worth of the king, and, for him, Alfred is ‘Great’ not only because he 
was the defender of Wessex, but also because of his profound influence 
upon the formation of the English character. 

The history of the Church is treated with much attention to detail. 
I miss, however, the tribute that I should like to see paid to the late 
Dr. S. J. Crawford whose splendid little book Anglo-Saxon Influence on 
Western Christendom does not seem to have attracted Mr. Hodgkin’s 
attention. “The Golden Age of the Conversion is a well-balanced chapter, 
but the arts are not very generously treated in the text, and, above all, the 
renaissance represented by the great crosses deserves more emphasis. In a 
book of this noble plan, here is something that should be proffered grandly 
to the reader, for surely they are an incomparable achievement, and we 
must not have it counted as a little thing that the Anglo-Saxons anticipated 
in time the continental Carolingian renaissance and, alone in western 
Europe at this early date, avowed themselves the inheritors of the antique 
classical tradition, and, by reanimating it, became the harbingers of the 
future Romanesque style. The point, surely, is the precocious medieval 

quality of the Golden Age sculptures, and the fact that a direct conflict 
between rival arts, the one abstract and established and the other intrusive 
and organic, should result in such a phenomenon as this sudden fore- 
shadowing of the concepts and principles of western art in the Middle Ages. 

Mr. Hodgkin has, however, been very liberal in his illustrations, and 

most of them are very good indeed. There are also a number of entirely 
charming surprises for us, such as the appearance of the lovely black Devil 
from the Temptation folio of Kells as the tail-piece to Chapter XII. But 
I am not sure that all the pictures are properly distributed or relevant. 
The Franks Casket scenes, for instance, are unfortunately placed and are 
almost useless in the context they are given; and figure 60 is a chrono- 
logical and stylistic misfit, for I cannot believe that anything at all from 
MS. Junius xi is admissible in this work. T. D. Kenprick. 


The Place-Names of Essex (English Place-Name Society, vol. xii). By 
P. H. Reangy. 9x6. Pp. Ixii+698. With maps. Cambridge: 
at the University Press. 1935. 215. 

The English Place-Name Society has scored another success with its 
fine volume on Essex place-names. The amount of information packed 
into over 700 pages is marvellous and, although the county is twice as 
large as Surrey, the volume is hardly of greater bulk than last year’s. The 
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subscribers who were originally warned that it would run to two volumes 
may be grateful that it has been found possible to confine it to a more 
portable form. 

Any one who looks at a map of Essex will probably be struck with the 
prevalence of names at first sight of curious appearance, such as Bulphan, 
Chignal Smealey, Helions Bumpstead, or Shellow Bowells. We speak of 
parish names only; if the minor names are included, the number is much 
greater. But the painstaking and scientific researches of Dr. Reaney, 
which go back to a time before the existence of the Place-Name 
Society, have reduced them all to what turn out to be quite normal inter- 
pretations. That somewhat sinister quartette, for instance—Messing, 
Mucking, Ugley, and Foulness—are now seen to be of quite respectable 
origin. The first three are from personal names, and the last is ‘ wild 
birds’ ness’, and therefore quite poetical. This may all seem a little dis- 
appointing, and it is surprising to find the names on the whole of less 
interest than those of Surrey; but obviously this is in no way the fault of 
Dr. Reaney, and it is seldom, if ever, that his explanations fail to give 
satisfaction. 

Essex resembles Surrey in one way, that the county borders on London, 
and a considerable part is de facto, if not de jure, in the metropolitan area. 
As in the previous case, even the modern names of these parts can often 
be traced back to a respectable antiquity, or have their origin in some 
interesting feature, as, for instance, Maryland Point (p. 96), or Seven 
Kings, which might have been expected to be a public-house. 

To the investigator of place-names the suffixes have a special interest 
of their own, and the classified lists on pp. 555 ff. give an admirable con- 
spectus of their distribution in the county, aided by the sketch-maps 
appended. One unusual feature of Essex suffixes is the comparative scarcity 
of tun, which is even outnumbered (as far as the parishes are concerned) 
by dun. This is surely unique, but the point has hardly been noted in the 
book, and it is somewhat surprising that among the sketch-maps the suffix 
dun should have been ignored. We note the peculiar form ryden for a 
clearing (found only among the minor names), and also the general use 
of bury for a manor house, which is equally common in Hertfordshire. 

As Dr. Reaney points out, no county ‘ bears so strongly the imprint of 
the Norman Conquest’ (p. xxx). Feudal names of the post-Conquest 
period are dotted all over the map, and some of them, like Beaumont and 
Pleshey, are actually French. A list is given on p. 572. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Ingatestone there is a group of parish names incorporating 
an earlier regional name, Ginge or Inge, perhaps from gé, meaning the 
dwellers in a district. This can be traced in Fryerning, Ingatestone, 
Ingrave, Margaretting, and Mountnessing, and in the original name of 
Buttsbury. Another Essex feature, due to the unusual configuration of the 
seaboard, is the number of names referring to creeks and sand-banks (p. 13). 

Turning now to individual place-names of interest, most people will 
probably first look up Colchester (p. 367). They will find that it comes 
neither from a famous monarch nor from the somewhat tautological 
Colonia Castrum, but is simply the castrum on the river Colne. The 
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proper spelling of the original form is Camulodunum. Kelvedon and 
Kelvedon Hatch (pp. 58, 290) are from different originals. Leyton (p. 102) 
was originally Low Leyton, but the prefix was dropped as the result of a 
petition to the G.E. Railway. Walthamstow (p. 104) is the place where 
strangers were welcomed. Billericay (p. 146) is not explained, but similar 
names are noted in Kent and Somerset. Vange (p. 174) is the marsh 
district (fenn + g@). Purleigh (p. 222) is from pur, a snipe or bittern ; the 
latter bird was once common in Essex. Purbeck and Purley (Berks.) have 
a similar origin. Steeple (p. 227) appears to be ‘the steep place’, but it 
can only be steep in a relative sense! Goldhanger (p. 303) might have 
been compared with Guildford (from golden marsh-flowers). Beaumont 
(p. 328; see above) was originally Fulepit or ‘ foul pit’. St. Osyth (p. 347) 
was originally Chich (a bend?); St. Osyth founded a nunnery there in 
635. Berechurch (p. 372) is the church with a boarded tower (a typical 
Essex feature). Easter (p. 478) = eowestre, ‘sheepfold’. In Radwinter 
(p. 512) ‘winter’ may be vinitorium, a vineyard. 

On pp. 574 ff. an interesting analysis of field and minor names is given. 
Generally speaking, the oddest names are, as we should expect, those of 
insignificant places. We can only select a few of the more interesting. 
Channel Sea Junction in West Ham (p. 96) appears to be curiously 
corrupted from Chaverebrigge. Patience Bridge in Roxwell (p. 264) is 
from Thomas le Pacchere. Bradwell-by-Coggeshall (p. 282) includes 
Blest End, Clapdogs, and other curious names. Egypt in Rivenhall 
(p. 296) is a remote part of the parish (cf. Egypt in Burnham Beeches, 
Bucks.). Cockayne in Alresford (p. 325) may be a jest, not the original 
home of the Cockneys, in spite of their Essex origin! Draw Swords in 
Great Bentley (p. 329) is from a surname of that form. Consumpta per 
Mare in Walton le Soken (p. 355), the name of a prebend of St. Paul’s 
cathedral, denotes land swallowed up before the Conquest. Harmony in 
Felstead (p. 422) = Almonry, a copse for furnishing wood to those who 
needed it. The meeting-place of the Tendring Hundred (p. 325) was 
known as Tendryngshamales (shambles = benches); compare the hundred 
of Shamwell in Kent. The hundred-names in Essex are not for the most 
part of special interest. 

We have noted a few trifling errata: P. 99, Loxwood is in Sussex, not 
Somerset. P. 183, Monken Hadley is in Middlesex, not Herts. (unless 
recent legislation has transferred it to the latter county). P. 473, Hanley 
Child is in Worcs., not Staffs. And if we may be pardoned for ending on 
a further note of criticism, we may still regret the difficulty of finding 
particular places or names without the help of the index. No list of the 
hundreds is given in the contents or index, nor any account of their 
growth and distribution, though actually there has been little alteration in 
them since Domesday. H. B. W. 


The Indus Civilization. By Ernest MacKay, M.A, D.Litt., F.S.A. 
74x42. Pp.x+210. London: Lovat Dickson. 1935. 6s. 


In September 1924, archaeologists, and that section of the public who 
are interested in archaeology, were amazed to find an article in the 
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Illustrated London News describing a civilization recently discovered on 
the banks of the Indus, which was said to date back as far as 3000B.c. 
Every one asked for further particulars, but, except for a few articles in 
scientific journals, chiefly dealing with chronology, no other details were 
available until in February and March 1926 two more articles appeared 
in the same journal. 

These necessarily short articles did not satisfy the archaeological public, 
who were told to wait for the official report. This took the form of a 
three-volume book which was not published until 1931, and then at a cost 
of ten guineas. 

This book, although it gave the information required by archaeologists, 
was not suitable for the general public. Now, however, Dr. MacKay has 
produced exactly what is required, namely, an authentic description of the 
place and of the objects found there. 

One reason why this civilization is so important is that there is scarcely 
any history of India which dates before 500 B.c., and one very impor- 
tant question that Dr. MacKay cannot at present solve is, What was 
going on in India between 2750 B.c., the date assigned to this civilization, 
and 500 B.c. when the Greek influence began to be felt? It is hoped that 
further sites, when they are excavated, will throw more light on this period. 

This civilization has been located at many different places at great 
distances from each other. These show that the area covered by it is much 
greater than that covered by the civilization of either Sumer or Egypt. 

This civilization is so advanced that it is not surprising to find that 
there are traces of earlier civilizations, but these cannot be explored at 
Mohenjo-Daro, as the site becomes waterlogged, and the remains are now 
below water-level. It is hoped that, as more sites are scientifically investi- 
gated, both the earlier and the later history will be revealed. 

The buildings, although very numerous, are mostly small houses. Large 
buildings are very rare. There is, however, a large bath with interesting 
bath-rooms and wells attached, and a number of baths in the smaller 
houses. The drainage system was very elaborately carried out, and special 
arrangements were devised to carry off flood water. Some of the main 
culverts were high enough to walk along and were about 2 ft. 6 in. wide. 

Dr. MacKay has studied the religion very carefully, and considers that 
some of the representations on the seal amulets are pictures of gods still 
worshipped by the modern population. 

The finds of small objects other than the seal amulets have been dis- 
appointingly few, considering the large area that has been excavated. Un- 
fortunately, no cemeteries have been found. It is possible that these do not 
exist but that the bodies were cremated and their ashes dispersed on the 
land or thrown into the river. This lack of cemeteries is a great loss, as 
so many of the articles used and the beliefs held by various peoples have 
been discovered by studying their graves. 

The beautifully carved seal amulets are almost always made of steatite. 
There is a considerable difference of opinion how they were made, and 
also what they were used for; but it seems fairly certain that they were 
not used for ordinary seal purposes, as practically no impressions from 
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them have been found. As they generally represent what are supposed to 
be religious pictures, I suggest that they may have been used for impress- 
ing small cakes or wafers which were then eaten. 

Most of the amulets have signs on them which are evidently a script. 
At first sight they suggest some of the Sumerian signs, but close examina- 
tion by the leading Assyriologists has failed to show any connexion. 

Various clay figurines have been found which show the style of dress 
that was worn. The little clay figures are supposed to have been gods 
used to protect the house. Many of these figures wear quantities of beads, 
and a large number of real beads has been discovered in several hoards 
of jewellery. Many of the beads are very large, and are made out of a 
great variety of stones and faience. It is interesting to note that even in 
the case of long barrel-shaped carnelians 5 in. or more long and about 
half an inch in diameter, the bead was almost completed on the outside 
before it was perforated. This method was also frequently employed in 
Mesopotamia, whereas, amongst many of the primitive folk of to-day, the 
perforation is the first operation in making a hard stone bead. Many of 
the beads are very beautiful, and in some cases assist in dating the site. 

Although no cemeteries have been found, a considerable number of 
skeletons has been discovered. They are of very small size, and, if the 
author’s deductions are correct, the inhabitants were a peace-loving race 
who during most of the period had no weapons, but kept small birds and 
animals as pets. 

Dr. MacKay has taken great care to approach the subject from every 
side, and to draw all the deductions possible from the actual objects 
found. At the same time, he is careful to point out when he is giving 
out definite facts, and when he is deducing results which may be open to 
criticism. The result is that he has produced a book which is exceedingly 
readable, and at the same time is an introduction to a new civilization 
which, although it cannot at present show any buildings to rival Egypt or 
Mesopotamia, may prove as important in world history as any early 
civilization that we know. H. C. B. 


Oxford University Ceremonies. By L. H. Duptey Buxton and Srrick- 
LAND Gipson. 5. Pp. xii+168. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press. 1935. 6s. 


Some eight years ago our late Fellow Dr. Stokes published a little book 
on the Ceremonies of the University of Cambridge. Now Dr. Buxton 
and Mr. Gibson have done the same for Oxford, and the fact that one of 
the authors is an ex-proctor and the other Keeper of the Archives is a 
guarantee of the knowledge and research that have been given to their 
book, which includes sections on academical dress, Convocation and Con- 
gregation, degrees, the Encaenia, University sermons, discipline, and 
the admission and installation of the University officers. In each section 
an historical account is followed by a description of the procedure as 
practised to-day which clearly brings out the continuity of custom as well 
as the inevitable changes that have taken place. One or two traditional 
explanations of current ceremonies have had to be discarded, and it is sad 
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to reflect that the picturesque proctors’ walk is now shown not to be ior 
the benefit of long-suffering tradesmen but rather the last vestige of the 
practice of collecting the votes for or against the conferment of a degree. 

Two small matters which might have been more clearly explained may 
be noted. On p. 28 it is stated that the Laudian bonnet has been substi- 
tuted for the old cap in the arms of the University. But there is not and 
never has been a cap or bonnet in the University arms. What the authors 
evidently refer to is the cap which is often shown surmounting the shield 
of arms just as does a bishop’s mitre or a peer’s coronet. But this bonnet 
is no part of the arms themselves. Again in a footnote on p. 57 it is stated 
that ordinary sealing is done by impressing the paper, but that, as the 
Chancellor’s seal has no counterseal, when this seal is used a wax impres- 
sion has to be made. Now on the face of it this statement involves a con- 
tradiction, as the very word counterseal implies the impression on the 
reverse of a pendent wax seal. What is probably meant is that the Chan- 
cellor’s seal has no counterpart (the under die in relief necessary when 
using a modern embossing seal), and that, as therefore the seal cannot be 
embossed on the paper, a wax impression has to be made en placard. But 
these are minor points and detract in no way from a valuable and most 
interesting piece of work. 


The Medieval Carver, by M. D. Anperson. With a preface by W. G. 
ConsTaBLE. 73x 5. Pp. xix+187. Cambridge: at the University 
Press, 1935. 8s. 6d. 


It has long been a reproach to this country that it possessed no central 
bureau where students could obtain photographs and information about 
the national art of our past. South Kensington has been practically the 
only source to which they could refer, and the Museum has been more 
concerned with collecting specimens than records of works scattered all 
over the land in cathedrals and parish churches. This need the Courtauld 
Institute has set itself to supply, and is making a vast collection of photo- 
graphs based on the Conway Collection and supplemented by gifts, legacies, 
and purchases from architectural and archaeological photographers all over 
England. This little book is one of the first attempts to make use of some 
of the material amassed in this way, and to introduce the.art-loving public 
to a fascinating branch of art history. 

The first two chapters deal with the masons themselves. Miss Anderson 
does not claim credit for deep original research, but she has read the most 
important books on the subject by Professor Lethaby, Dr. Coulton, 
Messrs. Knoop and Jones, Mr. Swartwout, etc., and duly acknowledges 
her indebtedness to them. Her summary of the results of their researches 
is clear and readable, and will be found useful by those students who wish 
to know something of the conditions under which the producers of our 
medieval sculptures worked, without wading through the more elaborate 
researches of our economic historians. Such statements as that William of 
Wykeham’s influence contributed largely to the spread of Perpendicular 
style across England might be disputed, but on the whole the picture 
presented is lucid and reliable. 
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The rest of the book is an essay on the iconography of English medieval 
carving. There is not much left to throw light on the actual carvers 
themselves, the most important reliefs being those in the spandrels of the 
Worcester wall arcade, where patroness, clerk of the works, and master 
mason are shown discussing the plans. The carpenter at work is illustrated 
from a misericord from King’s Lynn, now at South Kensington, and it 
may be worth while to mention other examples at Great Doddington and 
Wellingborough, on which the artist is carving a Tudor rose just like those 
placed on each side of him on the ends of the misericord. Successive 
chapters deal with contemporary scenes, the Bible, the life of the Virgin, 
saints and angels, allegory romance and satire, bestiaries and foliage sculp- 
ture. These illustrate the mentality of the age, and especially of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, as the misericords tend to take the most 
prominent position, thanks to their more frequent survival and to the 
greater freedom from clerical supervision allowed to the carvers. The 
account given is on the whole reliable, though occasionally a little fanciful, 
especially when Miss Anderson makes a suggestion of her own, but 
perhaps a certain amount of fancy is permissible in dealing with the work 
of men who were themselves full of humour and imagination. I doubt 
whether there is any special symbolism in the frogs and lizards biting the 
lost souls on the Doom Stone at York, and the suggestion that to obviate 
the double symbolism of the different natures of the lion the good ones 
‘erin amiably’ seems far-fetched. The statement that in France Cluniac 
abbeys disseminated naturalistic tradition is surely a confusion, as their 
influence was on the decline when naturalistic foliage was coming into 
fashion. The famous Rivers of Paradise capital at Cluny was an isolated 
phenomenon c. 1095, necessitated by the wish to distinguish the four 
special trees of the garden. These, however, are minor criticisms, and 
hardly detract from the merit of the book. Miss Anderson has produced 
a useful and readable handbook to a delightful branch of art history, for 
which students should be grateful. 

Professor Constable, in his introduction, points out that there is less 
thorough organization and less strict clerical supervision in the selection 
and treatment of subjects in England than in France. ‘This is undoubtedly 
the case, but perhaps the impression is intensified by the fact that it is 
mainly the minor sculpture which has survived in this country. Perhaps, 
too, our ideas of French sculpture have been too definitely crystallized by 
the mastery of style and logical consistency of such brilliant writers as 
M. Emile Male. If we check the details, things are not always quite so 
simple as they seem. For instance, M. Male makes a great point of the 
introduction of a new and fertile scheme in the Coronation of the Virgin 
at Senlis c. 1190, but a primitive version of the same scene occurs at 
Quenington on a tympanum which certainly looks twenty or thirty years 
earlier. 

The illustrations in Miss Anderson’s book are well chosen, and though 
small are clear and adequate. It is better in a work of this kind to increase 
the number, even at the expense of impressiveness, as no amount of descrip- 
tion can replace the appeal to the eye of a good reproduction. A.G. 
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Periodical Literature 


Antiquity, June 1935, contains :—The evolution of the domestic horse, 
by M. Hitzheimer; Wagons and their ancestors, by R. H. Lane; 
Megalithic grave-monuments in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and other parts 
of East Africa, by E. E. Evans-Pritchard ; Pyramids and their purpose— 
ii, the pyramid of Khufu (the Great Pyramid), by N. F. Wheeler; 
Mathematics in antiquity, by L. Hogben; Archaeology in Greenland, by 
T. Mathiassen ; Prehistoric antiquities of Malta, by D. Randall-Maclver ; 
An Assyrian camp scene; Flint arrow-heads from the grave of Mes- 
Kalam-Dug, Ur; Crete and Egypt; Ramparts of Dorchester ; Megaliths 
in Kenya; The old English term ‘snade’; North country Dew Pond. 

Fournal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, vol. 42, no. 14, 
includes :—Henry Yevele and his associates, by D. Knoop and G. P. Jones. 

No. 15 includes :—Norman survivals in London, by D. Roth. 

Fournal of the Society of Army Historical Research, Summer 1935, in- 
cludes :—The British army and royal jubilees, by Sir Charles Oman ; 
Colonel Hierome Sankey, by J. E. Auden; Uniforms and equipments of 
cavalry regiments from 1684 to 1811, ii, Dragoons, by Rev. P. Sumner ; 
The soldiers of Cromwell’s ‘ New Model’ at the battle of Dunkirk, 1658, 
by Col. C. Field. 

Fournal of the British Archaeological Association, vol. 40, part 2, con- 
tains :—The affinities of Lord Cromwell’s tower-house at Tattershall, by 
W. D. Simpson; The castle of Balga in Natangen, East Prussia, by W. D. 
Simpson; A Romano-British site at Cutteslowe, near Oxford, by G. F. 
Willmot; Military engineering in the Early Iron Age, by Lt.-Col. 
R. H. Cunnington ; Siege money of the Civil War, by V. B. Crowther- 
Beynon. 

British Museum Quarterly, vol. 9, no. 4, includes :—Map of England by 
Petrus Plancius ; “IT'wo Anglo-Saxon miniatures compared; Leaves from 
Eccleston’s Chronicle ; The Wyatts of Allington castle; Paintings from 
the Eumorfopoulos collection ; Chinese antiquities ; A Greek lampstand ; 
A portrait of Alexander the Great ; English gold coins; Etrusco-Celtic 
bronzes; A Roman portrait-head from Essex; Demotic papyrus of the 
reign of Amasis II. 

The Burlington Magazine, May 1935, contains articles on the Royal 
collections, by T. Borenius, A. E. Popham, Lord Gerald Wellesley, 
E. Alfred Jones, and W. King. 

June 1935, includes :—Johan Heel: some newly identified works, by 
W. B. Honey; An unknown Timurid building, by E. Cohn-Wiener ; 
A masterpiece of Byzantine sculpture, by G. Duthuit; The Founder’s 
cup at Trinity Hall; TI'wo problems in the hall-marking of silver; An 
alleged ‘ Bactrian’ forgery. 

July 1935, includes :—Michelangelo’s bust of Brutus, by C. Tolnay ; 
The hunter’s chase—Mortlake tapestries, by A. J. B. Wace. 

The Connoisseur, May 1935, includes:—The Windsor uniform, by 
O. F. Morshead; Royal portraits in the King’s collection, by H. I. Kay; 
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The Royal armoury at Windsor, by J. G. Mann; Jewels and engraved 
gems at Windsor Castle, by A. B. Tonnochy; Embroideries in the collection 
of Sir Frederick Richmond, by A. F. Kendrick ; Some Scottish armorials, 
by W. G. Blaikie Murdoch ; The Lord Mayor’s salvers, by C. Roth. 

June 1935, includes :—Embroideries in the collection of Sir Frederick 
Richmond, by A. F. Kendrick ; Pewter rose-water dishes, by A. Suther- 
land-Graeme ; Early musical instruments in the Royal College of Music, 
by P. Colson; Miniatures in the Pierpont Morgan collection, by R. N. 
Macleod. 

July 1935, includes :—Jewels of the Renaissance, by H. G. Fell ; The 
plate at Wynnstay, by E. A. Jones; Charles Cameron, architect: mantel- 
pieces at T'sarskoje-Sélo, by G. K. Lukomski. 

Ancient Egypt, June 1935, contains:—Coptic painted pottery, by M. A. 
Murray; Recent discoveries in Syria and Sinai, by Sir Flinders Petrie ; 
Notes on glazed stones, by H. C. Beck ; Geometrical ornament on archaic 
Egyptian pottery, by V. I. Avdief; A pantheistic representation of Amon, 
by A. Piankoff ; Changes in the Egyptian coast, by Sir Flinders Petrie ; 
The pull-saw in Egypt, by M. Lane; Notes on inscribed amulets, by 
Sir Flinders Petrie. 

The Geographical Fournal, vol. 85, no. 5, includes :—The Domesday 
geography of Norfolk and Suffolk, by H. C. Darby; An undescribed 
Elizabethan map, by E. Heawood. 

Fournal of the British Society of Master Glass-Painters, vol. 6, no. 1, 
includes :—Medieval glass in Holme-by-Newark church, by N. Truman ; 
Medieval games and gaderyngs at Kingston-upon- Thames, by W. E. St. L. 
Finney: A history of the York school of glass-painting, xiii, xiv, by J. A. 
Knowles; Chronological list of English glass-paintings. 

Fournal of Hellenic Studies, vol. 55, part 1, contains: —Bothroi, by R. W. 
Hutchinson ; Mystical allusions in the Oresteia, by G. Thomson; Early 
Paestan pottery, by A. D. Trendall; ITpoyévo, by M. Rostovtzeff; A 
skyphos by the Pan painter, by M. Robertson; Documents from Phrygia 
and Cyprus, by W. H. Buckler; Ares in Coronea, by A. D. Ure; A 
Lydian gloss and some names, by J. H. Jongkees; A signed ‘Droop cup’, 
by J. D. Beazley ; Ad Fourmontii inscriptiones spurias addendum, by J. E. 
Powell; The Apology of Plato, by R. Hackforth; An Orphic bowl. 

The English Historical Review, July 1935, contains: —Legislation of the 
medieval church, ii, by C. R. Cheney; The lands of Hubert de Burgh, 
by S. H. F. Johnston; Queen Anne and the episcopate, by Rev. Prof. N. 
Sykes; The revolt of the lay brothers of Sempringham, by Dom M. D. 
Knowles; For the biography of William of Blois, by L. White; The 
date of the birth of James I of Scotland, by E. W. M. Balfour-Melville; 
The burgesses for Calais, 1536-1558, by H. F. Chettle; The constables 
of Bordeaux in the reign of Edward III. 

History, June 1935, includes :—The relations of history, geography, and 
art, by P. Brieger; Ariosto, by A. J. Grant; The reign of Queen Anne, 
by F. R. Radice; Historical revision, xxiii: The Christian attitude to 
pagan literature, by M. L. W. Laistner. 

Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, June 1935, includes :— 
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The titles of the chief governors of Ireland, by H. Wood; Hayward 
Townshend’s journals, by A. F. Pollard; Select documents, xxix—the case 
of the mare lost in the Humber: a note on the early history of the law 
of contract, by Margaret Hastings. 

The Library, new series, vol. 16, no. 1, contains :—A fifteenth-century 
humanist, Franceso Filelfo, by L. A. Sheppard; The Elizabethan A.B.C. 
with the Catechism, by H. Anders; Shrewsbury School library : its earlier 
history and organization, by J. B. Oldham; Jonathan Swift and the Four 
Last Years of the Queen, by H. Williams; The early nineteenth-century 
drama, by R. C. Rhodes; Medieval parchment-making, by D. V. 
‘Thompson. 

Man, June 1935, includes :—The problem of Palaeolithic pottery, by 
J. Reid Moir; Antimony bronze in Central Europe, by O. Davies. 

The Mariner’s Mirror, vol. 21, no. 2, includes:—John Harrison and 
his time-keepers, by Lt.-Com. R. T. Gould; The publications of lists of 
men-of-war, by R. C. Anderson; A model of the Portus ship, by J. 
Soltas ; ‘ Admiral Nelson’s journey through Germany ’, by R. P. Keig- 
win; Sir Nathaniel Dance’s battle off Pulo Auro, by Col. R. St. J. 
Gillespie; Reprisals in the sixteenth century, by Florence E. Dyer; The 
admiral’s whistle, by Commandant G. La Roérie. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 5thser., vol. 9, part 2, contains :— 
Pedigree of Sheen of Shotesham All Saints and Swainsthorpe, Norfolk ; 
Grants and confirmations of Arms and Crests: Society of Antiquaries 
MSS.; Pedigree of Welle or Welles, barons Welle; John and Richard 
de Haveringe; Pedigrees and heraldic notes from the collections of 
Gregory King, Lancaster Herald, now in the possession of Gyles 
Isham Esq.; Chidiock Tichborne, 1558-86; Some Nethersole Wills; 
Suffolk pedigrees ; Extracts from the parish register of Downton, Wilts ; 
Genealogical Notes and Queries. 

The Numismatic Chronicle, 5th ser., vol. 14, part 4, contains: —Indian 
coins acquired by the British Museum, by J. Allan; A find of coins of 
Thasos, by E. 8. G. Robinson; Three hoards of barbarous Roman coins, 
by H. Mattingly ; A late Roman hoard from Dalmatia, by J. W. E. 
Pearce and Margaret E. Wood; Notes on Arab-Sassanian coins, by J. 
Walker; Hoard of barbarous radiate coins from Mere, Wilts., by H. 
Mattingly ; A coin attributed to ‘ Pavunius’, by F. S. Salisbury; A 
Hampshire hoard, by P. H. Webb. 

Vol. 15, part 1, contains :—Rare and unpublished coins of Corinthian 
types, by O. Ravel; The Whitchurch hoard of radiate minimi, by C. H. V. 
Sutherland; A late Roman hoard from south-west Asia Minor, by 
J. W. E. Pearce; Le Hardi et le Liard, by A. Dieudonné; A new mint 
for the first issue of Henry II, by L. A. Lawrence; Torlarp find, by E. 
Person; The Harrington farthing, by J.G. Milne; First Ionian Islands 
coinage, by H. Wood ; Woodbridge find, by J. W. E. Pearce; Roman 
coins from Carthage, by C. H. V. Sutherland; A Blackmoor find, by G. 
Askew ; The Linwood find, by Miss A. S. Robertson; The St. Mary 
Cray hoard, by Miss A. S. Robertson; An earlier St. Mary Cray find, 
by B. H. St. J. O’Neil; Theodosian hoard from Norfolk, by R. Clarkes; 
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Monnaies inédites des Kakwayhids, by Col. Allotte de la Fuye; Aes of 
Valentinian II and Theodosius, by J. W. E. Pearce. 

Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, July 1935, in- 
cludes :—Mirage in the Wilderness, ii, by Canon Phythian-Adams; The 
chronology of Palestinian epigraphy, by T. H. Gaster; Note on excava- 
tions at Bishop Gobat’s school, Jerusalem, by R. W. Hamilton. 

Associated Architectural Societies’ Reports, vol. 41, part 2, contains :— 
Conisholme, by Rev. R. C. Dudding; Early land charters of Rippingale, 
by G. H. Fowler; An unknown house of Crutched Friars at Whaplode, 
by Kathleen Major; The Lincoln Episcopal Registers, by Canon C. W. 
Foster; The trade of Boston in the 15th century, by Winifred O. Haward; 
Lincolnshire Wills proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 147 1- 
go, by Canon C. W. Foster; Col. Sir Edward Rossiter, by A. C. Wood; 
Note on Chadstone, Northants, by E. Y. Orlebar. 

Berkshire Archaeological Fournal, vol. 39, no. 1, contains :—Berkshire 
place-names, by G. W. B. Huntingford ; St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
Newbury, by S. T. Cope; Note ona fragment of an Anglo-Saxon wheel 
cross found at Abingdon, by E. A.G. Lamborn; Coats of Arms in Berk- 
shire churches, by P. S. Spokes; Lettice Knowles, countess of Leicester, 
by E. W. Dormer ; A late Romano-British pottery kiln in the parish of 
Compton, Berkshire, by W. E. Harris. 

The Bradford Antiquary, March 1935, contains:—The township of 
Manningham in the 17th century, by W. Robertshaw; Review of Volun- 
teers at Wakefield in 1796; Headley in Bradford Dale, by W. E. 
Preston; ‘The Roman passage of Airedale, by F. Villy; Francis Corker, 
vicar of Bradford, by C. C. Vigurs. 

Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, 
vol. 56, contains :—Influence, by E. W. Lovegrove ; Gloucester Roman 
Research Committee : report on the Barbican and Bon Marché sites, by 
W. H. Knowles and L. E. W. O. Fullbrook-Leggatt; The Martins of 
Redland Court, Bristol, by C. R. Hudleston; A beehive chamber at 
Ablington, Gloucestershire, by A. D. Passmore; Excavation of a Romano- 
British building at Bourton-on-the-Water, Gloucestershire, 1934, by 
Helen E. Donovan, with reports by G. C. Dunning and B. H. St. J. 
O’Neil; A Roman burial on Summerhill, above Naunton, by G. C. 
Dunning; A hoard of ‘ minimissimi’ from near Bourton-on-the-Water, 
by B. H. St. J. O’Neil; Robert Alfield, schoolmaster, of Gloucester, and 
his sons, by J. N. Langston; Original documents relating to Bristol, by 
Rev. F. W. P. Hicks; Newland in the Middle Ages, by Sir Charles 
Fortescue-Brickdale; The earliest Bristol-printed book, by J. E. Prit- 
chard; Richard Pates, M.P. for Gloucester, by Rev. A. L. Browne ; 
An Early Iron Age site at Barnwood, by E. M. Clifford; Finds at Barn- 
wood, by E. M. Clifford. 

Transactions of the Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire Archaeological 
Society, vol. 5, part 5, contains: —Churchwardens’ bills or returns for the 
deanery of Barton, Cambridgeshire, for Michaelmas 1554, by W. M. 
Palmer; Excavations at Eynesbury Conygear, by C. F. Tebbutt; 
Domesday woodland in Huntingdonshire, by H. C. Darby ; Stone and 
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bronze implement objects from Castle Hill farm, Wood Walton, by 
J. R. Garrood ; Romano-British cremation from Bluntisham, Hunts, by 
C. F. Tebbutt; An ancient bell at Old Weston, Hunts, by S. Inskip 
Ladds. 

Chetham Society: Miscellanies, new series, vol. 6, contains :—The 
cowcher book of Furness abbey: transcript of the lost folio 70, by C. T. 
Flower; A 15th-century York missal formerly used at Broughton-in- 
Amounderness, by F. C. Eeles; The Court Leet or Portmoot records of 
Salford, 1735-8, edited by J. Tait; The rectors and deans of Man- 
chester prior to the collegiation of the parish church in 1421, by E. 
Axon; Scotish Ffeilde, edited by J. P. Oakden. 

Fournal of the Derbyshire Archaeological Society, no. 55, includes :— 
The Pole family and the forty-five, by R. E. E. Chambers; ‘The manor 
of William de Ferrars, by S. P. H. Tatham; The ancient family of 
Cockayne and their monuments in Ashbourne church, by E. A. Sadler ; 
Abstract of Acts relating to the Cromford and High Peak railway, by 
E. C. Eagle; Sidelights on the Cromford and High Peak railway, by D. P. 
Carr; Minor monuments and lesser antiquities cf Derbyshire, by T. L. 
Tudor; Gritstone gatepost at Burbage (Ladmanlow) near Buxton, by 
T. L. Tudor; Derbyshire caves: Creswell Crags; Bronze Age finds. 

Transactions of the East Herts Archaeological Society, vol. 9, part 1, in- 
cludes: Synod at Hertford, by H.C. Andrews; A medieval kiln site, by 
W. P. Westell ; Sidelights on brasses in Hertfordshire churches: Alden- 
ham, by H. C. Andrews. 

The Essex Review, July 1935, includes:—Sanctuary in Essex, by 
Rev. W. J. Pressey; The rise of Clacton-on-Sea, by K. Walker ; 
Anthony Walker, rector of Fyfield, 1650-92, by Rev. H. Smith; 
William Penn and George Fox in Essex, 1677, by Sir Gurney Benham ; 
Bull’s Lodge, Boreham, by W. Chancellor. 

Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, University of Liverpool, vol. 22, 
nos. I and 2, contains :—Roman Chester: the extra-mural settlement at 
Saltney, by R. Newstead; The Roman fortress at Chester: a newly 
discovered turret and rampart building, by R. Newstead and J. P. Droop; 
Babylonian prophylactic figures and their rituals, by O. R. Gurney ; 
Maiden Castle, Bickerton: preliminary excavations, 1934, by W. J. 
Varley; The beacon speech in the Agamemnon, by A. Y. Campbell. 

Bulletin of the Fohn Rylands Library, Manchester, vol. 19, no. 2, in- 
cludes :—Miles Coverdale and the English Bible, by H. Guppy; A 
Rylands cuneiform tablet concerning the conquest of Kish under Agga, 
by T. Fish; The bearing of changes of climate on history, by H. J 
Fleure ; Dietrich of Niem: his place in the conciliar movement, by 
E. F. Jacob; Hymnus in Honorem Sancti Anselmi, by E. F. Jacob ; 
Malory’s ‘ Morte Darthur’ in the light of recent discovery, by E. 
Vinaver. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle upon Tyne, 4th ser., 
vol. 7, no. 2, includes:—A grave at Condercum, by H. L. Honeyman ; 
The local clay pipe industry, by J. Oxberry; Memorial stone in St. Hilda’s 
church, Hartlepool, by W. R. G. Whiting. 
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Report of the Peterborough Natural History and Archaeological Society, 
1932 and 1933, includes :—The king’s lodging at Peterborough, by W. T. 
Mellows; “The swan-marks of Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, and 
Rutland, by N. F. Ticehurst; Incised monumental slabs, by R. H. 
Edleston. 

Transactions of the St. Albans and Hertfordshire Archaeological Society, 
1934, contains :—The Roman theatre at Verulamium, by Kathleen M. 
Kenyon; Tasciovanus of Verulam, by P. P. Graves; Verulamium: in- 
sula xvi, by A. W. G. Lowther; Sandon Mount, Hertfordshire, by W. P. 
Westell; The cult of the snake, by A. E. Robinson; St. Stephen’s church, 
St. Albans, by H. O. Cavalier; St. Peter’s church, St. Albans, by C. E. 
Jones; Feet of Fines for Harpenden, by B. P. Scattergood. 

Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archaeological and Natural History 
Society, vol. 80, contains:—The Wadhams and Merifield, by W. 
Wyndham; The manor of Langford Budville, by Rev. S. J. Swainson ; 
Greenham Barton, by A. W. Vivian-Neal; The problematic early work 
at Milborne Port church, by F. J. Allen and Preb. G. W. Saunders ; 
Glastonbury abbey excavations, 1934, by Sir Charles Peers, A. W. 
Clapham, and Prior Horne ; Monumental brasses in Somerset, iv, by A. B. 
Connor; Ancient stained glass at Farleigh Hungerford, by F. C. Eeles ; 
Glass in the Trevelyan chapel, Nettlecombe church, by G. McN. Rush- 
forth ; Archaeological remains found at Shepton Mallet, by H. St. George 
Gray; The Meare Lake village excavations, 1934, by A. Bulleid and 
H. St. George Gray; The Saxon charters of Somerset, viii, by G. B. 
Grundy ; Members of Parliament for the county of Somerset, iii, by 
Miss S. W. Bates Harbin; Report of the annual meeting at Wellington. 

Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology, vol. 22, part 1, con- 
tains :—The stained and painted glass in Hengrave Hall, Suffolk, by Rev. 
C. Woodforde ; A list of the aldermen and bailiffs of Bury St. Edmunds 
from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, by M. D. Lobel; Catalogue 
of beneficed clergy of Suffolk, 1086-1550, by C. Morley; Description 
of the ancient manuscripts in the Ipswich Public Library, by M. R. James ; 
Suffolk chimneys of the sixteenth century, by F. A. Girling ; Wall- 
paintings discovered at the Manor House, Mildenhall, by Rev. G. M. 
Benton; Some notes on Bungay castle, by H. Braun; Screenwork in 
the county of Suffolk, iv, by Rev. W. W. Lillie. 

Sussex Notes and Queries, vol. 5, no. 6, includes:—New-found maps 
of the sixteenth century covering the eastern end of Sussex, by L. A. 
Vidler ; Officers of the Staple at Chichester, by L. F. Salzman; Sussex 
wool ports in the thirteenth century, 3, Seaford, by R. A. Pelham; 
Meeching Ferry and Stockferry, by L. F. Field; Sussex lands held by 
English religious houses situated outside the county ; An inventory of the 
vestments, plate, etc., in the chapel of Offington in the parish of Broad- 
water, 1553}; Sussex entries in London parish registers, by W. H. 
Challen; Sussex church plans, xxxi, St. John, Newtimber, xxxii, St. 
Bartholomew, Albourne; The chantry of the chapel of Pevensey castle ; 
Mesolithic finds; Burials near Milton street, Arlington; Old Shoreham 
heraldry; Lead discs. 
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Transactions of the Thoroton Society, vol. 38, contains :—An itinerary 
of Nottingham, by J. Holland Walker; A list of words illustrating the 
Nottinghamshire dialect, by E. L. Guilford; Greasley castle, by H. Green ; 
The rebellion of 1745: two short manuscripts transcribed by W. j. 
Andrew; A tapestry map of Nottinghamshire, by Muriel Clayton ; 
Colonel Francis Thornhagh, by A. C. Wood. 

Wiltshire Archaeological Magazine, June 1935, includes :—Edington 
monastery, by the late Sir Harold Brakspear; Chiselbury Camp, by 
R. C. C. Clay; Woodland in Wiltshire at the time of the Domesday 
Book, by F. W. Morgan; Grey Friars of Salisbury, by A. G. Little; 
Some discoveries at Ratfyn, Amesbury, and their bearing on the date of 
Woodhenge, by J. F. S. Stone ; Excavations at Easton Down, Winterslow, 
by J. F. S. Stone; Troubles over Imber Brook in the reign of King 
Charles II, by B. H. Cunnington; Earthen circles near Highworth, by 
Major G. W. G. Allen and A. D. Passmore. 

Proceedings of the Yorkshire Architectural and York Archaeological Society, 
vol. 1, no. 3, includes :—The story of the King’s manor, York, by R. J. A. 
Bunnett ; Some notes on the royal monument in the north chapel of 
Sheriff Hutton church, by Capt. T. B. L. Churchill; Extracts from an 
old York Chronicle. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. 68, contains :— 
Roman coins found in Scotland (iii), including a hoard from Falkirk, by 
Sir George Macdonald ; Invermark Castle, by W. D. Simpson ; Note on 
the ‘Seafield tally-stick’, by J. W. M. Loney; Notes on an artificial 
mound at Bonnybridge, by S. Smith; A mount containing short cists at 
Trumland, Rousay, Orkney, by the late J. H. Craw; A chambered 
mound at Westness, Rousay, Orkney, by W. G. Grant; A Viking cist- 
grave at Ballinaby, slay, by A. J. H. Edwards ; Cinerary urns at Monk- 
law, Jedburgh, by A. J. H. Edwards; Stone circles: a new theory of 
the erection of the monoliths, by H. E. Kilbride-Jones ; Loch Lomond- 
side fonts and effigy, by A. D. Lacaille; Clay castle-building in Scotland, 
by W. M. Mackenzie; A short cist containing a beaker at Kirkhill, 
Kiltarlity, Inverness-shire, by Prof. A. Low; A new analysis of the 
early Bronze Age beaker pottery of Scotland, by Margaret E. Crichton 
Mitchell; External features of Rudh’ an Dunain chambered cairn, by W. 
Lindsay Scott ; Excavation of Rudh’ an Dunain cave, Skye, by W. Lindsay 
Scott; Anaccount of further excavation at Jarlshof, Sumburgh, Shetland, 
in 1932 and 1933, by A. O. Curle; A long stalled chambered cairn or 
mausoleum (Rousay type) near Midhowe, Rousay, Orkney, by J. G. 
Callander and W. G. Grant, with a description of the skeletal remains, 
by Prof. A. Low; Carved oak from St. Nicholas church, Aberdeen, by 
W. Kelly; A seventeenth-century pewback from the church of Dipple, 
Moray, by J. Geddie ; Final report on the excavation of the stone circle 
at Old Keig, Aberdeenshire, by Prof. V. G. Childe; Scottish standing 
mazers, by Commander G. E. P. How; Clachan Ard fort, Bute, by 
J. N. Marshall; On a group of short cists at Little Kilmory, Bute, by 
3c Marshall and Prof. T. H. Bryce; Some prehistoric relics from 
Lewis, by W. J. Gibson; The Monymusk reliquary or Brecbennoch of 
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St. Columba, by F. C. Eeles; A glass jug of Roman date from Turriff, 
Aberdeenshire, by W. A. Thorpe; The broch of Midhowe, Rousay, 
Orkney, by J. G. Callander. 

History of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, vol. 28, part 3, in- 
cludes :—Harbottle castle, by C. H. Hunter Blair; Some sculptured 
stones on Ros castle, by O. Craster ; The military aspect of the Flodden 
campaign, by Lt.-Col. G. F. T. Leather; Bronze Age burial at Rigfoot, 
Longformacus parish, by A. A. Falconer; A sixteenth-century plan of 
Norham castle, by C. H. Hunter Blair. 

Transactions of the Hawick Archaeological Society, 1934, includes :— 
The tyranny of the old ‘ Trades’: some Jedburgh examples, by Provost 
W. W. Mabon; A farmer’s day book, 1756-69, by T. McMorran ; 
The Hawick Burghs, 1868-1918, by J. Edgar ; The Lowland bagpipes, 
by G. Askew; Rev. John Livingstone, Covenanter, by Rev. P. W. Lilley; 
The Hawick hosiery trade, by J. Edgar; Hawick Museum, by W. N. 
Brown. 

Archaeologia Cambrensis, vol. 90, part 1, contains:—The map of 
Wales, by F. J. North; The old church of Llandanwg, by R. Richards 
and R. G. Lloyd; Names on the Llanddetty stone, by I. Williams ; 
Coygan cave, Llansandyrnin, Carmarthenshire, by W. F. Grimes and 
L. F. Cowley; The Roman legionary fortress at Caerleon, by W. F. 
Grimes; Pembrokeshire notes, by Rev. A. W. Wade-Evans; The 
Bulwarks: a promontory fort at Porthkerry, Glamorgan, by Willoughby 
Gardner ; Pottery from Beaumaris castle, by B. H. St. J. O’Neil ; Four 
Pembrokeshire Presentments, 1684, 1708; Aberconwy, Conway ; Stone 
axe from Castellior, Menai Bridge; Roman coin [of Augustus and 
Agrippa 2/2] found near Festiniog; An early bank in West Wales ; 
Bronze Age finds on Plynlymon moorland ; Destruction of a medieval 
building at Tenby; Inscribed stones at St. Kew and Llanteglos by 
Fowey, Cornwall; An Early Iron Age coastal camp at Sudbrook, Port- 
skewett, Monmouthshire; Breiddin Hill excavations, 1934. 

Transactions of the Anglesey Antiquarian Society, 1935, includes :— 
Ynys Seiriol, by H. H. Hughes; Llanbeblig church, by H. H. Hughes ; 
Armoured effigy, Penmynydd church, by G. G. Holme; The repair of 
Beaumaris town wall, 1536-8, by D. Knoop and G. P. Jones; The de- 
cline of the Tudors of Penmynydd, by E. Owen; Anglesey and the 
Newcastle correspondence, by G. Roberts; The political history of 
England in the mid-eighteenth century, as seen by William Bulkeley of 
Brynddu, by Mrs. Evans; University College library, Bangor, special 
collections, by T. Richards; Stone-lined graves at Llanrhuddlad; Stone 
axe-hammer from Llanddona. 

Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, vol. 7, part 4, includes :—The 
Welsh name of the Caer near Brecon, by I. Williams ; Notes on Nennius, 
by I. Williams ; Current work in Welsh archaeology. 

Transactions of the Carmarthenshire Antiquarian Society, part 60, in- 
cludes :—Laugharne records, 1639-1873, by Rev. J. P. G. Williams ; 
Carmarthen : its inns and taverns, by C. Spurrell; Ystrad Meurig school 
and library, by G. E. Evans; Welsh prisoners removed to a Scottish castle 
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by Edward I, by A. S. Davies; The Cwmgwili manuscripts; The 
Canna stone, Llangan West; Church House, Llangadock: medieval 
mural painting; Howell Howell, vicar of Llanboidy, 1751-93; Mile- 
stones near Carmarthen, by G. L. Ovens; Corpse candles in Carmarthen- 
shire, by R. C. Bosanquet. 

Fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. 65, part 1, 
contains :—Carved stones discovered at Kilteel, co. Kildare, by H. G. 
Leask ; Sescenn Varbeoil of the Sagas and other ancient place-names to 
the south of Dublin, by E. MacNeill; The sculptured stones at Killadeas, by 
Lady Dorothy Lowry-Corry; Calendar of leases and deeds of St. Patrick’s 
cathedral, Dublin, 1660-89, by Canon J. B. Leslie; A tumulus at 
Carrowlisdooaun, co. Mayo, by H. O’Neill Hencken; The barons of 
Norragh, co. Kildare, 1171-1660, by E. Curtis, with genealogical notes 
by E. St. J. Brooks ; Bronze Age burials at Crookedwood, co. Westmeath, 
by S. P. O’Riordain ; Notes on the history of the Kingdom of Bréifne, 
by M. O’Duigeanndin ; A Bronze Age cist containing food vessel and 
cremation burial found at Ballynagross, co. Down, by E. E. Evans and 
M. Gaffikin; Coin hoard in co. Clare; Find of harp peg at Toomullin, 
co. Clare; Alignment at Reanadampaun, co. Waterford; The ogham 
inscription from Fox’s castle, co. Waterford ; ‘The former use of Irish bog 
oak by Continental craftsmen ; The market cross at Lisnaskea ; A sculp- 
tured stone figure from Tanderagee ; —The O’Rourke chalice. 

Fournal of the County Kildare Archaeological Soctety, vol. 12, no. 1, con- 
tains :—Roman capital letters at Killeen Cormaic, by E. O’Hanluain ; 
Kildare marriage licences, transcribed by Major G. O’Grady; Some 
letters of the Mornington ‘family, edited by Lord Gerald Wellesley. 

Fournal of the Manx Museum, June 1935, includes:—The shrine of 
Dachonna and Peel Islet, a.pv. 797; Port St. Mary in 1825-30; Un- 
published documents in the Manx museum. 

Académie royale de Belgique. Bulletin de la classe de lettres, 5th ser., 
vol. 20, parts 10—12, includes :—The emperor Nicephorus the Bald and 
Kroum, ‘ premier’ of Bulgaria, by H. Grégoire ; Some pronominal forms 
in Hittite and Vedic, by J. Przyluski. 

Académie royale de Belgique. Bulletin de la Commission royale d’ Histoire, 
vol. 98, part 4, includes :—Unpublished letters of the Baron de Ville con- 
cerning the waterworks at Marly, by E. Poncelet ; The Brussels charter 
of 1229, by F. Favresse ; Unpublished documents dealing with the trade 
of the Low Countries in France in the Middle Ages, by H. Laurent; The 
correspondence of the English consuls in Belgium during the Revolution 
of 1830, by R. Demoulin. 

Vol. 99, part 1, includes:—The manuscript of the chronicle of the 
abbey of Tronchiennes-lez-Gand, by P. Schepkens; Documents relating 
to the revolution of 1830, by R. Demoulin. 

Bulletin des Musées royaux, Parc du Cinquantenaire, Bruxelles, 3rd series, 
vol. 7, no. 2, includes: —Ancient mathematical instruments in the museum, 
by H. Michel; Luristan vases, by L. Speleers; Point de France lace, by 
L. Paulis. 


Revue Bénédictine, vol. 47, no. 1, contains:—A sermon on the resur- 
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rection of the body attributed to St. Augustine, by A. Wilmart; A prayer 
from the Ordo commendationis animae, by L. Gougaud; The sermons of 
Hildebert, by A. Wilmart; Two points concerning the history of the 
abbey of Saint Pierre, Mont Blandin, by E. Sabbe; A letter on the 
Cathares of the Nivernais, c. 1221, by A. Wilmart. 

Vol. 47, no. 2, contains:—An unpublished curiosity of the fourth to 
fifth century, by G. Morin; A ‘ieiunium quinquagesimae’ in Africa in 
the fourth century, by C. Lambot; Unpublished works of Abbon de 
Fleury, by A. Van de Vyver; A liturgical enigma: the post communion 
of the second mass at Christmas, by G. Morin; The epigrams of Hugues 
Primat and Hildebert, by A. Wilmart ; Unpublished ‘ visions’ of Elizabeth 
of Schoenau, by P. Schmitz; French script in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, by H. Nélis. 

Analecta Bollandiana, vol. 53, parts 1 and 2. St. Sousanik (diminutive 
of Susanna), martyr in Armenian Georgia, c. a.p. 482-4, by P. Peeters. 
Greek text of the Hypomnesticum of Theodore Spondaeus relating to the 
victims (e.g. Pope Martin I) of Monothelite persecution in the seventh 
century, by R. Devreesse. A thirteenth-century list of the relics in the 
Abbey of St. Millan de la Cogolla, including many Spanish saints, by B. 
le Gaiffier. The Donatist martyr Marculus, whose memoria has recently 
been discovered in North Africa, by H. Delehaye. Collectanea relating 
to St. John of Bridlington, by P. Grosjean. Unpublished manuscripts 
of the Life of St. Bertuin from the Abbey of Malonne (Belgium), by 
M. Coens. 

Revue archéologique, 6° ser., tome 5, Jan.—Mars 1935, includes :— The 
allée couverte under the tumulus at Reclus, by P. M. Favret; Antiquities 
of Poland, by J. Starezuk; The Journey of St. Paul in Asia Minor, by 
J. Bérard; The pottery industries of Lezoux, by C. Fabre; The begin- 
nings of agriculture, by C. F. A. Schaeffer. 

Memoires de la Société nationale des Antiquaires de France, ser. 8, tome 
9, consists of an essay on the career of the Emperor Hadrian up to his 
accession to the Empire (76-117), by Louis Perret. 

L’ Anthropologie, 45, nos. 3-4 (juin 1935). Ina study of the geological 
age of the famous Markkleeberg industry, M. Grahmann equates the 
Saale glaciation with Risa, and that of the Vistula with Wiirm. The 
implements found near Leipzig are now divided into three groups, be- 
ginning with late St. Acheul and ending with latest Le Moustier. M. 
Delage describes and illustrates the finds at Sergeac, Dordogne, assigning 
them to the middle of La Madeleine. Some of the Reverdit material, 
including an engraved bone disc (fig. 12), is in the Sturge Collection at 
the British Museum, and attention may be drawn to the cup-marked 
stones (fig. 17). M. R. de Saint-Périer discusses palaeolithic carvings 
of amber ; and a find in the island of Houat, Morbihan, throws some 
light on the hafting of flint scrapers (p. 369). The editor reviews a 
report on the palaeolithic caves of the Beni Segoual in Algeria, issued by 
the Institute of Human Palaeontology in Paris; also on the account of 

an early mesolithic site at Broxbourne, Herts. There are also notices of 
G. Poisson’s Les Aryens ; two papers on Choukoutien by W. C. Pei; and 
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palaeolithic industries in the north-west Punjab and Kashmir, by Mr. and 
Mrs. Hawkes and H. de Terra. The editor points the moral in review- 
ing Dr. Leakey’s Stone Age races of Kenya, and contributes a note on an 
engraved bone from Isturitz. There are two notes on archaeology in 
Ireland (p. 478), and others on Celtic migrations in Western Europe and 
the new term Périgordien (p. 489). 

Bulletin de la Société préhistorique frangaise, tome 32, no. 1 (janvier 
1935). M. Coutier concludes from his own experiments that microburins 
are waste products due to the manufacture of other forms. The stratification 
of the Djebel Kafzeh cave south of Nazareth is given by M. Neuville, 
the lowest bed being primitive Levallois with two human skulls. Examples 
of palaeolithic art from Isturitz are described by M. R. de St.-Périer; and 
some surface sites near Mantes-Gassicourt, Seine-et-Oise, are discussed 
by MM. Chapron and Bauché. M. Desmaisons’ remarks on mineralogy 
in prehistory have a bearing on patination and pottery. 

No. 2 (février 1935) contains a short report on the sixth season at Ras 
Shamra, and a note on a bronze table found in Cyprus. Commandant 
Octobon issues instructions to his colleagues on microlithic industries, and 
Dr. Bastin shows that perforations in flint did not interfere with palaeo- 
lithic technique. MM. Cabrol and Pauron illustrate Tardenois finds near 
the Camp de Chailly, Seine-et-Marne; and the discovery of new engrav- 
ings at Gavrinis is reported by M. Le Rouzic. M. Guérin discusses the 
orientation of prehistoric monuments in Yonne, and M. Viré adds some 
remarks on radiesthésie. Our Hon. Fellow M. Coutil has a note on 
engraved bronze spear-heads, and M. Desmaisons continues the discussion 
of three-limbed flints. 

No. 3 (mars 1935) has some observations by M. Desmaisons on im- 
plements of Pressigny flint with peculiar patina, but the principal article 
is by MM. Hamal-Nandrin and Servais and Maria Louis on prehistory 
in the Limburg Campine. Drawings of many implements found in the 
superficial sand are provided, pointing to the Upper Palaeolithic, prefer- 
ably the Aurignac period. Lommel has produced typical geometric forms, 
also arrow-heads of different types, showing that occupation lasted into the 
age of metals. 

No. 4 (avril 1935) draws attention to new prehistoric exhibits at the 
Trocadéro and at the Natural History Museum of Toulouse. Finds in 
the Vardar valley, Macedonia, are described by Prof. Patte, mainly neo- 
lithic, with cup- and foot-markings on vock, and a bibliography. Dr. Bau- 
douin classifies the serpentine celts of the Vendée; and M. Blanc gives 
an account of a gravel-pit at Tayac, Dordogne, with illustrations of the 
different industries and a geological section. 

No. 5 (mai 1935) contains Commandant Octobon’s advice on the in- 
vestigation of neolithic sites yielding mixed industries, and M. Vayson de 
Pradenne discusses the hafting of the earliest hand-axes, in the light of 
ethnographical material. A supposed Celtic altar has been found near 
Niederbronn, Bas-Rhin; and M. Ferrier has a note on the teaching 
of prehistory. Mr. Lacaille of the Wellcome Museum gives sections of 
the Quatre Routes gravel-pit at St. Astier and another at St. Léon-sur- 
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l'Isle in the Dordogne, with several well-drawn implements; and Prof. 
Barnes and Dr. Cheynier demonstrate the flaking of flint, in particular 
prismatic cores. A tectiform symbol engraved on a pebble from the 
Isturitz cave is described by Dr. Passemard, and M. Ballard recalls the 
efforts of Valmont de Bomare (1731-1807) to prove human work in 
flint. 

Revue Anthropologique, 14, nos. 4-6 (avril—juin, 1935). The Solutré 
period of the Pyrenees is discussed and illustrated by Count Bégouen, the 
selected flints being mostly from Roquecourbére. The drawings are full- 
size, but the most remarkable (fig. 1, an arrow-head with concave base) 
does not seem to be alluded to in the text. Dr. Baudouin contends that 
many neolithic celts were used for harrowing by being set in a frame. 
Prof. Patte describes two prehistoric engravings from the valley of the 
Charente, and discusses the origin of decoration; and Commandant 
Octobon defines the relation of microlithic to palaeolithic and neolithic 
forms. 

Recueil des Notices et Mémoires de la Société archéologique de Constantine, 
vol. 62, part 2, includes :—The basilica of Tebessa, by A. Truillot; An 
Aterian site at Oued Djouf El Djebel, by R. Le Du; The “bazina’ of 
Dalaa at La Meskiana, by A. Debruge; North African dolmens, by M. 
Weissen-Szumlanska ; A mosaic with a fishing scene found at Khenchela, 
by A. Berthier. 

Bulletin de la Société archéologique de la Corréze, vol. 67, no. 1, in- 
cludes :—The church of St. Martin at Brive, by A. de Laborderie; A 
convent at Quercy in the seventeenth century, by P. Dubost. 

Acta Archaeologica, vol. 5, fasc. 3. An opportune article in English on 
the archaeological dating of vegetation in North Jutland is contributed 
by Knud Jessen, with plenty of pollen spectra. The other main article 
is by Alfred Westholm, on stylistic features of Coptic figure-sculpture. 
Greta Arwidsson has a long note in English on a new Scandinavian form 
of helmet in the Vendel period with fine illustrations. The origin of 
the acanthus pattern is discussed in German by Carl Nordenfalk (without 
figures), and the same service is done to the Lapp ribbon-ornament by 
Wilhelm Holmgvist in English, with numerous illustrations. Our Fellow 
Dr. Philip Nelson contributes notes on a human figure and horse’s head, 
both of bronze; Albert Sandklef discusses Scandinavian flint-saws as leaf- 
knives, in English; J. Brondsted has a German note on another single- 
grave with megalithic pottery; and English is again used by Bengt 
‘Thordeman to describe a specimen of Persian splint-armour. 

Aarboger for nordiske Oldkyndighed og Historie, 1935, i Halvbind. 
Archaeological and geological researches at Misthusum (Skaerback, on 
west coast of Schleswig-Holstein) are recorded by V. Nordmann, and a 
10-metre section at Wilhelmshaven shows a layer of peat on a marine 
deposit and below 44 metres with relics of occupation. Two ancient 
textiles are described by H. C. Broholm and Margrethe Hald; and 
Gudmund Hatt reports on an Iron Age house site at Troldtoft (Vind, 
West Jutland), with interesting pottery. A bone comb with runic inscrip- 
tion found at Setre, half-way between Stavanger and Bergen, is fully treated 
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by Lis Jacobsen, and Viggo Brondat comments on the word Mauna in 
the inscription. ‘The fixing of Saxo’s text is discussed by Hans Raeder, 
and Stone Age trephining by K. Fischer-Moller. Of special interest is a 
paper by Poul Norlund on a silver spoon deposited in 1247, as it closely 
resembles those from Iona, Taunton, and Pevensey, recently published 
(P. 8. A. Scot. \viii, 102; Antig. Fourn. x, 1573 xii, 73). 

Athenische Abteilung, Band 58, containing the following papers on the 
Heraion at Samos :—The frieze, by E. Buschor; The early gravestones, 
by E. Buschor; The early sanctuary, by E. Buschor and H. Schleif ; 
Early Greek ceramic, by R. Eilmann; The great altar, by H. Schleif; 
The forecourt of the temple, by H. Schleif. 

Germania, Jahrgang 19, Heft 3, contains:—Hinkelstein pottery from 
K6ln-Lindenthal and its bearing on the chronology of Rhenish ribbon 
ware, by W. Buttler; TI'wo settlements of Miinchshof culture in Upper 
Austria, by H. Wunder, F. Wiesinger, and R. Pittoni; Late Bronze Age 
disc-headed pins from the Upper Palatinate, by P. Reinecke ; —T'wo ceramic 
groups of La Téne age from Salzburg, by M. Hell; Spanish fire-dogs, 
by M. A. Barch; Late Gallic pottery kiln at Sissach, Canton Basle, by 
F. Pimpin; The home of the Cattenates, by R. Egger; A statue of 
Hygeia from Obernburg am Main, by H. Schoppa; A milestone from 
Friolzheim, by O. Paret; Bronze bust of a German woman, by R. Noll; 
Late La Téne importations in the cemetery finds from Neu-Plétzin, by 
H. J. Hundt; Late Imperial wheel-made pottery in West and Central 
Germany, by R. von Uslar. 

Praehistorische Zeitschrift, 25 (1934), Heft 1-2. Hallstatt sites and 
finds on the lower Rhine are tabulated and discussed by Otto Doppelfeld 
and Wolf Kimmig notices ridge-tiles and fire-dogs from Baden. A well- 
illustrated paper by Paul Jacobsthal brings to light some extraordinary 
Celtic bronze ornaments now at Berlin. Dr. Lebzelter figures some Stone 
Age specimens from northern Transvaal ; and stone implements of meso- 
lithic date from Riithen-Kneblinghausen on the watershed of the Ruhr 
and Lippe are amply figured by Dr. Hennebéle. Halbert-blades are once 
more to the fore in lower Austria, and Eduard Beninger hesitates to date 
one from Bruck on the Leitha much earlier than the sixteenth century B.c., 
the local Bronze Age beginning about 1700. 

Rendiconti della R. Accad. Naz. dei Lincet, 6th ser., vol. 10, parts 11 
and 12. -Obituary notices of Corrado Ricci, by R. Paribeni, and Luigi 
Schiaparelli, by S. Leicht. An Assyrian inscription of Sennacherib from 
Kakzu in Mesopotamia, by G. Furlani. 

Fornvdnnen, 1935, hafte 2. Olof Arrhenius points out how the 
phosphatic content of the soil gives a clue to ancient occupation sites ; 
and Carl R. af Ugglas now prefers a Byzantine or Russian to an English 
or Irish origin for the altar cross found in Sigtuna. Birger Nerman 
refers the Inglinge monuments near Vaxjé in Smaland to the Bronze 
Age, on the strength of a sword and pottery found in 1774. Continental 
antecedents and parallels to the northern Carolingian style are illustrated 
by Ann-Sofi Schotte, including the Lindau book-cover and bone carving 
from Leicester: one figure (p. 100) recalls the Letchworth find illustrated 
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in this fournal, xv, 350. The notes on small finds include one on the 
Olifant in the Historical Museum at Stockholm. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, vol. 44, part 1, in- 
cludes:—The early Massachusetts Bay seals, by M. B. Jones; The 
Holy Bible in verse, 1698, by W. B. Stone. 

Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, vol. 12, contains :—The 
origins of the insulae at Ostia, by P. Harsh ; The Regia, by F. E. Brown ; 
The archaeological evidence for the ‘ Tuscan temple ’, by Agnes Lake ; 
The house of Marcus Loreius Tiburtinus at Pompeii, by T. D. Price 
and A. W. Van Buren; The excerpts of Heiric ‘ ex libris Valerii Maximi 
Memorabilium Dictorum vel Factorum’, by Dorothy Schullian. 

Old-Time New England, vol. 26, no. 1, includes:—The sojourn of 
Francisco de Miranda in Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 1784; The 
pantry shelves of 1840, by Mary E. Gould; Benjamin Bagnall of Boston, 
clockmaker. 

Speculum, vol. 10, no. 2, contains :—American historiography of the 
Middle Ages, by C. W. David; Medieval Russian contacts with the 
West, by S. H. Cross; Graphic reconstruction of the Romanesque abbey 
at Monte Cassino, by H. M. Willard; Glastonbury abbey and the fusing 
of English literary culture, by C. H. Slover; Saints Tryphina and Hir- 
landa, by Margaret Schlanch ; The diocese of Grenoble in the fourteenth 
century, by C. R. Cheney ; Some medieval gems and relative values, by 
E. H. Byrne ; John Heyron of Newton Plecy, Somerset, by R. Krauss ; 
Suitors and scabini, by Helen M. Cam. , 

Fournal of the West China Border Research Society, vol. 6, includes :— 
Prehistoric remains in Hsi-Kang or Eastern Tibet, by J. H. Edgar; The 
use of stone implements in China, by J. H. Edgar: Preliminary report 
of the Hanchow excavation, by W. C. Graham. 

Annales du Service des Antiquités de ’ Egypte, vol. 34, parts 2 and 3, 
contains :—The tomb of Userhét at Qurnet Mura‘i at Thebes, by Ahmed 
Fakhry; Modern painting on Predynastic pots, by G. Brunton; The 
work at Karnak, 1933-4, by H. Chevrier; A new spelling of the name 
of King Kakai, by R. Engelbach ; A new monument of Psamtik II, by 
H. Gauthier; Stone vases of the VIth Dynasty, by G. Jéquier; Pendants 
in the form of insects on Egyptian necklaces, by L. Keimer; A new 
sarcophagus of the Middle Empire from Assiout, by Moharram Kamel ; 
Notes on the still at Naukratis, by G. Posener; The two dates of the 
expeditions to the western Nubian desert under the XIIth Dynasty, by 
R. Weill; Miscellanea archaeologia, by S. Yeivin. 
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Moscow and Leningrad: Les éditions d’Etat, 1934. 


Religion. 
*Les Dioscures au service d’une déesse. Par Fernand Chapouthier. 10x 6}. Pp. viii 
+ 381. Bibliothé¢que des Ecoles francaises d’Athénes et de Rome, fasc. 137. 
Paris: Boccard, 1935. 


Roman Archaeology. 

*Excavations at the Roman Fort at Brough-on-Humber, rst interim report, 1933. By 
Philip Corder, M.A., F.S.A. 84x 5}. Pp. 38. Hull Museum publications, 
no. 182. Hull: The Museum, 1934. 1s. 

*Excavations at the Roman Fort at Brough, E. Yorkshire, 2nd interim report, 1934. 
By Philip Corder, M.A., F.S.A. 9} 6. Pp. 37. Hull: University College 
Local History Committee, 1935. 15. 

*Second catalogue of potters’ stamps on terra sigillata found in Gloucester. By Charles 
Green. Public Museum, Gloucester, Occasional papers no.2. 84x 5}. Pp. 12. 
Gloucester: Museum, 1935. 6d. 

*Roman mines in Europe. By Oliver Davies. 84x 5}. Pp. xii+291. Oxford: at 
the Clarendon Press, 1935. 30%. 


Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 9th May 1935. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the chair. 

A special vote of thanks was passed to Mr. S. Gaselee, F.S.A., for his gift 
of The Gold and Silver of Windsor Castle, by E. Alfred Jones. 

The President announced that he had appointed Dr. Robert Eric 
Mortimer Wheeler to be a Vice-President of the Society. 

The Rev J. S. Purvis, F.S.A., read a paper on the use of continental 
wood-cuts by the Ripon school of carvers in the sixteenth century. 


Thursday, 16th May 1935. Sir Eric Maclagan, Vice-President, in the 
chair. 

Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, F.S.A., read a paper on the Study of the Great 
Seal: some notes and suggestions. 


The Ordinary Meetings of the Society were then adjourned until 
Thursday, 17th October 1935. 
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Aarbeger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og 
Historie, reviewed, 385, 503-4. 

Abbotsbury (Dorset), crozier-head from, 
202-3. 

Abergwesyn (North Breconshire), oak 
piles from the peat at, 68-9. 

Académie royale de Belgique, Bulletin de la 
Classe des Lettres, reviewed, 98, 377, 500. 

Académie royale de Belgique, Bulletin de la 
Commission royale da’ Histoire, reviewed, 
97-8, 377, 500. 

Acta Archaeologica, reviewed, 98, 503. 

Adams, John, on the pottery from the 
Corfe Mullen kiln, 48-9. 

Adze, flint, 266-7. 

Aeneolithic occupation site at Playden, 
152-64, 467-71. 

Aggers, Roman road, near Durobrivae, 
113-18. 

Aghnaskeagh (co. Louth), burial site at, 


207. 

All Souls College, Oxford, the Warden’s 
text of its foundation statutes, 420-31. 

Allan, John, elected to the Council, 108, 
400; on a Roman coin, 48. 

Allen, Major G. W., 31, 39. 

Allen, J. Romilly, 145. 

Alone I Lyue, Alone, a medieval love-lyric, 
12-173 its music, 20-1. 

Altschlesien, reviewed, 99-100. 

Alysoun, quoted, 8. 

American Fournal of Archaeology, The, re- 
viewed, 235-6, 377. 

Amey, W. C., 38. 

Amphora, pottery, 52. 

Analecta Bollandiana, reviewed, 378, 501. 

Ancient Egypt, reviewed, 228, 493. 

Ancient Ireland, by R. A. S. Macalister, 
reviewed, 482-3. 

Anderson, M. D., The Medieval Carver, 
reviewed, 490-1. 

Andrews, F. H., 262. 

Andrews, H. C., 3513 review by, gr. 

Anglo-Saxon clasp, 350-1 ; remains from 
Baginton, 10og-12; stone carvings in 
Wessex, 144-51. 

Animal, remains, 36, 39, 52, 191-2, 266, 
269, 289, 291, 293, 294, 306, 434-40 5 
representations in Urnes style, 22-5 ; in 
pre-Conquest stone carvings in Wessex, 
144-51. 

Annales de la Société archéologique de 
Namur, reviewed, 378. 


Annales du Service des Antiquités del’ Egypte, 
reviewed, 241, 505. 

Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, 
University of Liverpool, reviewed, 233, 


496. 

Annual of the British School at Athens, The, 
reviewed, 92. 

Annual Report [of the] Friends of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, reviewed, 231. 

Annual Report of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society, reviewed, 376. 

Anthropologie, L’, reviewed, 237, 379, 
501-2. 

‘ Antiquitates ’, the, of Hans Tirol, 441-8. 

Antiquity, reviewed, 92, 227, 372, 492- 

Anzeiger fiir Schweizerische Altertums- 
kunde, reviewed, 240. 

Arbok, Universitetets Oldsaksamling, Oslo, 
reviewed, 239-40. 

Arcadius, coins of, 271. 

Archaeologia Cambrensis, reviewed, 234, 
499- 

Archaeologia Cantiana, reviewed, 374-5. 

Archaeological Fournal, The, reviewed, 227. 

Armlets, bronze, 450; shale, 72. 

Arne, T. J., Das Bootgraberfeld von Tuna 
in Alsike, reviewed, 220-2. 

Arrow-heads, flint, 154, 159, 169, 301, 


302. 

Ashbee, W. A., 160. 

Asia, Central, Sir Aurel Stein’s work in, 
256-64. 

Associated Architectural Societies’ Reports, 
reviewed, 495. 

Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers 
Ltd., 208, 312-13. 

Athenische Abteilung, reviewed, 504. 

Attius Severus, 198. 

Auden, Dr. G. A., 425. 

Augsburg, miniature of, 444. 

Axes, hammer, 62; hand-, 73-4, 126, 
169, 193, 194-5, 267, 301, 302, 343- 
6; heads, 59, 451; socketed, 196, 198. 


B., H.C., review by, 487-9. 

Badwell Ash (Suffolk), loom-weights from, 
474-5. 

Baginton (Warwickshire), enamelled bowl 
from, 109~12. 

Baldock (Herts.), brooch from, 349-50. 

Ballintoy (co. Antrim), the caves at, 16 5—6. 

Ballyalton (co. Down), objects from the 
horned cairn at, 167-9. 
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Ballyaughian (co. Down), carved stone | 


from, 172. 
Ballybetagh (co. Dublin), bog site at, 206. 
Baltinglass (co. Wicklow), burial site at, 
207. 
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Boar remains, 434, 440. 
Bog sites in Ireland, 206. 
Bolde, John, canon of Chichester, 420. 


| Boletin del Seminario de Estudios de Arte 


Bankes, J. N., 396 ; elected to the Council, 


400. 

Bann, river, objects from, 170. 

Barnes, Owen H., 174-5. 

Barrow at Lower Swell, 471. 

Basalt statue, 354. 

Basler Zeitschrift, reviewed, 240. 

Bassingbourn, (Cambs.), two-pronged fork 
from, 204. 

Baxter, J. H., and Charles Johnson, 


and Irish Sources, reviewed, 363-5. 

Bayley, Kenneth Champain, obituary of, 

Bead, Iron Age, 65, 66. 

Beaker, pottery, 38, 48, 61, 62, 209, 212, 
276-83. 

Beal, V. S., 212-13. 

Beck, H. C., elected to the Council, 400 ; 
on an Iron-Age hoard, 65. 

Belfast Municipal Museum, the, and Irish 
archaeology, 165, 169, 171, 172, 173. 

Belfast Natural History and Philosophical 
Society, 167. 

Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club, 166. 

Belgic remains at Maiden Castle, 270; in 
the Isle of Wight, 355-8. 

Benham, W. Gurney, elected to the Council, 
400 

Bericht der Rimisch-germanischen Kommis- 
sion, reviewed, 100. 

Berkerolles, Sir Roger, 321. 

Berkshire Archaeological Fournal, The, re- 
viewed, 231, 495. 

Berkshire, North, Iron Age discoveries in, 
38-9. 

Bidrag till Sidermanlands dldre kulturhis- 
toria, reviewed, 103. 

Biffen, Sir R. H., 42. 

Billinghay (Lincs.), Bronze Age sword 
from, 349. 

Binding, bronze, 66. 

Bindings with the L. D. (J. D.) mono- 
gram, 134-43. 

Bird remains, 192, 434. 

Birkhede, John, canon of Chichester, 420. 

Bittedene, Prior William de, 10-11. 

Bittel, Kurt, Die Kelten in Wirttemberg, 
reviewed, 365-6. 

Blades, flint, 74-6, 129, 169. 

Blake, Rev. James Martindale, obituary of, 


397- 
Bland, G. M., 390. 
Blink, F. Newton, 471. 


y Arqueologia, Universidad de Valladolid, 
reviewed, 241. 

Bolleti de la Societat Arqueolégica Luliana, 
reviewed, 103, 240-1, 386. 

Bone objects: comb, weaving-, 38-9 ; 
needles, 29 ; pins, 29; trial-piece, 69— 


| Book-clasps, 350-1 ; in Urnes style, 24. 
| Bootgraberfeld von Tuna in Alsike, Das, by 


T. J. Arne, reviewed, 220-2. 


| Borenius, Dr. Tancred, 452 ; on seals of 
Medieval Latin Word-list from British | 


St. Thomas, 424. 


| —, and John Charlton, on Clarendon 


Palace, 391. 


| Bosanquet, Robert Carr, obituary of, 397- 


8. 

Bossiney, the manor of, 402, 403. 

Bourton-on-the-Water (Glos.), bronze axe 
from, 196, 198. 


| Bowen, Edward Isca Pryce, 248, 390. 


Bowle, Frank, 175-6. 

Bowls, bronze, 457-8; enamelled, 1o9- 
12; pottery, 37, 46, 48, 52, 53, 167- 
8, 210-12, 270, 303, 321, 347-8, 
356-7, 415 5 shale, 4o. 

Bracelet, bronze, 61. 

Bradford, Mr., 43. 

Bradford Antiquary, The, reviewed, 495. 

Brakspear, Sir Harold, obituary of, 397, 
398. 

Brander, J. M., 209. 

Braose, Walter de, 322. 

Breiddin Hill Camp, excavations at, 71- 


3- 

Breu, Jérg, the younger, his illuminations 
in Hans Tirol’s ‘ Antiquitates’, 441-8. 

Bridle-bit, medieval, 76-7. 

British Film Institute, the, 80. 

British Museum, objects in the: beakers, 
pottery, 282; bindings, 136-41 ; bridle- 
bit, 76-7 ; bronze bits, 112 ; — object 
of unknown type, 467; buckle, Roman, 
473-4 ; Cogdean urn, the, 54, 55 ; cup, 
pottery, 212; fork, two-pronged, 204; 
palaeoliths from Farnham, 59; Ptole- 
maic statue, 354; seal of Oseney Abbey, 
4773 Stein, Sir Aurel, his finds, 257- 
9, 261-3. 

British Museum Quarterly, The, reviewed, 
92, 227, 372, 492. 

Britton, Mark, 343, 345. 

Brochs in Scotland, unrecorded, 204-5. 

Bréndsted, Dr. J., 23, 24. 2. 

Bronze objects: armlet, 450; axe, 196, 
198 ; — head, 451 ; belt-fastener, 451; 


rte 
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binding, 66; bowls, 109-12, 457-8; 
bracelet, 61 ; brooches, 110, 200, 349- 
50; buckle, 473-4; clasp, 110; dagger, 
62,3 escutcheons, bull’s head, 79-80, 
214, 459; fibula, 39; flesh-hooks, 450, 
4513 fork,204; gouge, 451; handles, 
351-4, 4595 jet, 4515 loop, 451; 
miscellaneous, 466-7 ; palstave, 198 ; 
pins, 199, 450; plate fragments, 450- 
1, 4603; rings, 200, 4503; spearheads, 
198, 4513 swords, 349, 451; votive 
bull, 272 5 wire, 450. 

Bronze Age: burials near Ballyalton, 170- 
6; — in Ireland, 207 ; — at Knipton, 
60-1; hoard from Lulworth, 449-51 ; 
knife, 346-7 ; objects of unknown type, 
466-7; pottery, 61-2, 152, 154, 161— 
4, 170-2, 276-83; remains from 
Gloucestershire, 196-8 ; — from Ire- 
land, 207 ; — at Jarlshof, 26-8 ; —, 
from Peacock’s Farm, 290-301, 316- 
19; site at Playden, 467-71; sword, 
3495 urns, 213, 471-3. 

Brooches, bronze, 110, 200; in Urnes 
style, 24. 

Brooke, George Cyril, obituary of, 108, 
397, 398. 

Browne, Col., 396. 

Brwyno (Cardiganshire), menhir at, 345. 

Bryd one Brere, a medieval love-song, 1- 
123 its music, 19-20. 

Buckle, Roman, 473-4. 

Buckley, George Granville, obituary of, 


397- 

Budge, Sir Ernest Alfred Wallis, obituary 
of, 397, 399- 

Bull, votive, 272. 

Bull’s head escutcheons, 79-80, 214, 459. 

Bulletin Archéologique, reviewed, 379-81. 

Bulletin de la Société archéologique de la 
Corréze, reviewed, 237-8, 503. 

Bulletin de la Société archéologique de 
Nantes et de la Loire-Inférieure, re- 
viewed, 382. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de 
Normandie, reviewed, 382-3. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires dé 
Picardie, reviewed, 99, 383. 

Bulletin de la Société nationale des Anti- 
quaires de France, reviewed, 236-7. 

Bulletin de la Société préhistorique francaise, 
reviewed, 381-2, 502-3. 

Bulletin des Musées Royaux, Parc du Cin- 
quantenaire, Bruxelles, reviewed, 98, 
236, 377-8, 500. 

Bulletin historique de la Société des Anti- 
quaires dela Morinie, reviewed, 99, 382. 

Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, re- 
viewed, 234, 499. 


Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Re- 
search, reviewed, 229, 373, 493-4- 

Bulletin of the Fohn Rylands Library, re- 
viewed, 375, 496. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities, Stockholm, reviewed, 386. 
Bulletin of the Valletta Museum, reviewed, 

376. 
Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica 
Comunale di Roma, reviewed, 384-5. 
Burchell, J. P. T., ‘ Two rostrate Hand- 
axes from Swanscombe, Kent’, 345-6. 

—, J. Reid Moir and, ‘ Diminutive Flint 
Implements of Pliocene and Pleistocene 
Age’, 119-33, 478. 

Burgh, Hubert de, 328, 330, 333- 

Burials, beaker, 38, 60-1; cist, 1703; in- 
fant, 270; megalithic, 169, 207, 208 ; 
rock, 408, 413. 

Burins, flint, 128-9, 292, 303, 304. 

Burke’s General Armory, annotated copy 
of, 108. 

Burkitt, A. H., 69. 

Burlington Magazine, The, reviewed, 92-3, 
227-8, 372, 492. 

Burren (co. Mayo), burial site at, 207. 

Buxton, L. H. Dudley, and Strickland 
Gibson, Oxford University Ceremonies, 
reviewed, 489-90. 

Bykonyll, William, 420. 


C., C. T., review by, 368-9. 

C.-B., V. B., review by, 480-2. 

C.-M., W. G., review by, 215-17. 

Cairns, horned, in Ireland, 166-7. 

Caligula, coin of, 48, 54. 

Calkin, J. Bernard, 74, 75; ‘An Early 
Romano-British Kiln at Corfe Mullen, 
Dorset’, 42-55. 

Cambridge Historical Fournal, The, re- 
viewed, 95. 

Cambridge, Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, 213. 

Cameron, R. J., 43. 

Camerton (Somerset), spindle-whorl from, 


199. 

Camp, hill, at Breiddin Hill, 71-3. 

Camp-kettle, Roman. 198-9. 

Canterbury Cathedral Chronicle, reviewed, 
95> 374- 

Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, the, 251. 

Carée, W. D., on Gedney church, 201, 
202. 

Carvings, stone, from Ballyaughian, 172; 
in South Cerney church, 203-4; in 
Wessex, pre-Conquest, 144-51. 

Cassington (Oxon.), excavations at, 33-8, 

Castle, the, at Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
214. 
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Castlereagh Hills (co. Down), 
on, 166. 

Castor (Northants.), Roman roads near, 
113-18. 

Cat remains, 192. 

Cave, C. J. P., elected to the Council, 400. 

Cave sites in Ireland, 206-7. 

Celtic monastery, the, at Tintagel, 401- 


flint station | 


19. 

Cemetery, at Old Sarum, a, 183-4; at 
Sittingbourne, 208-13. 

Cesspits, Norman, at Old Sarum, 176-80, 
181. 

Chadlington (Oxon.), excavations at, 31-3. 

Chalcolithic hand-axe, 194-5. 

Chalk loom-weights, 269. 

Charcoal from: Cassington, 33; Corfe | 
Mullen, 50; Dorchester, 40; Old 
Sarum, 179; Playden, 152, 154, 156, | 
160; Tintagel, 407, 409. | 

Chardin, Pére Teilhard de, on Chinese | 
microliths, 120. 

Charlton, John, and John F. S. Stone, 
‘ Tria) Excavations in the East Suburb 
of Old Sarum’, 174-92. 

—, Prof. Tancred Borenius and, on 
Clarendon Palace, 391. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, his poetry, 9. | 

Cheltenham Museum, 196. 

Cheney, H, J., ‘An Aeneolithic Occupa- | 

tion Site at Playden, near Rye’, 152-64, | 

| 


468. 
Cherbury Camp (Berks.), brooch from, 
Chetham Society: Miscellanies, reviewed, 


496. | 

Chichele, Archbishop, 420; his seal, | 
422-6. 

Chichele, Thomas, archdeacon of Canter- 
bury, 420. 

Chichester, 
461-4. 

Childe, Prof. V. Gordon, on the Beaker- 
folk, 61 ; New Light on the Most Ancient 
East, reviewed, 367-8; ‘ Unrecorded 
brochs in Scotland ’, 204-5. 

Chilmark stone, fragments of, 180, 181. 

Chippenham (Cambs.), crouched skeleton 
from, 61-3; urn from, 213. 

Chips, flint, 154. 

Chitty, Miss Lily F., on handled beakers, 
281-2. 

Chou Kou Tien, microliths from, 119-20. 

Christ, carving of, 304; figure of, 358-9. 

Christ Church, Canterbury, the seal of, 
423-5- 

Christian remains in Ireland, 208. 

Chronology, the, of : Maiden Castle, 27 3- 
5; Peacock’s Farm, 316-19; Playden 


Roman inscription from, | 
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site, 161-4, 467-71; the Romano- 
British kiln at Corfe Mullen, 53-5. 

Cist burial, 170-1. 

Cistvaen, a, in Central Wales, 67. 

Clapham, A. W., 144, 402; review by, 
222-33 elected Secretary, 400; on 
Roman patterns, 112. 

Clark, Dr. J. Grahame D., 348; on the 
Cambridgeshire Fens, 247; on the flints 
from Playden, 157, 159, 468, 471. 

—, H. and M. E. Godwin, and M. H. 
Clifford, ‘Report on Recent Excava- 
tions at Peacock’s Farm, Shippea Hill, 
Cambridgeshire’, 284-319. 


| Clarke, Miss Maude Violet, 390. 
| Clasps, bronze, 109. 


Claudius Gothicus, coin of, 271. 


| Clay, C. T., 247; elected to the Council, 


400 review by, go-tr. 


| Clay daub from Playden, 160. 


Claying pits at Peacock’s Farm, 288. 

Clayton, Brian C., his photographic work, 
144. 

Clements, H. J. B., 140, 141. 

Clifford, M. H., ‘ Analysis of Peats [at 
Peacock’s Farm]’, 307-16. 

Clonmacnois crozier, the, 23. 


| Cluniac Priory of St. James by Exeter, 


the, 1-2. 
Codex Calixtinus, the, 336-42. 
Coffin, lead, 209, 213. 


| Cogdean blade, the, 75-6; urn, 54, 55. 
| Coins: of Edward III, 322; the Georges, 


328; of Henry VI, 322, 3283 mis- 
cellaneous, 321, 322; Roman, 48, 54, 
270, 2713; William I, 180, 184. 

Coity Castle (Glamorgan), finds from, 
320-1. 

Coleford (Glos.), bronze palstave from, 
198. 

Colerne (Wilts.), stone carvings from, 144- 


51. 

Collections [of the] William Salt Society, 
reviewed, 96. 

Collierstown (co. Meath), site at, 208. 

Collinge, Dr. Walter E., ‘ A Roman camp- 
kettle’, 198-9. 


| Collingwood, R. G., on a Roman camp- 


kettle, 198-9 ; on a Roman sculpture, 
463-4. 
Comb, weaving-, bone, 389. 


| Combs, Viking, 29. 


Commission royale d’Histoire de Belgique, 
centenary of the, 247, 396. 

Compostela, the Cathedral of Santiago de, 
the date of its beginning, 336-42. 


| Conant, Prof. Kenneth J., 337, 340, 342- 


Conder, Edward, obituary of, 397. 
Coney Hill (Glos.), spearhead from, 198. 


198. 
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Congress of Archaeological Societies, the, 
254. 

Connoisseur, The, reviewed, 93, 228, 372, 
492-3. 

Conquest, pre-, stone carvings in Wessex, 


144-51. 

Constable, Prof. W. G., elected to the 
Council, 400. 

Constans, coins of, 271. 

Constantine I, coins of, 271. 

Constantius II, coins of, 271. 

Coogqis, John, further evidence about, 80. 

Copper camp-kettle, 198-9 crosier, 452- 
6; crucifix, 358-9; sword-pommel, 
476. 

Cordate hand-axe, 194-5. 

Cores, flint, 154, 159, 169, 170, 289, 
298, 303. 

Corfe Mullen (Dorset), a Romano-British 
kiln at, 42-55; the stoke-hole, 43-4, 
49-50; the pottery, 44-9 ; contempo- 
rary finds, 50-3; conclusions, 53; 
date, 53-5. 

— blade from, 75-6. 

Corinthian jug from the Medway, 354. 

Cornish remains at Tintagel, 401-19. 

Cottrill, F., 461 ; ‘ Bone Trial-piece found 
in Southwark’, 69-71; on excavations 
at Witham and in London, 391; ‘A 
Pre-Norman cross-shaft at Rugby’, 475 ; 
‘Some Pre-Conquest Stone Carvings in 
Wessex’, 144-51. 

Coulthurst, E. J., 459, 460. 

Cowen, J. D., on a Bronze-Age sword, 
349. 

Cox, H. R.,. 212. 

Cragg, W. A., 59. 

Crawford, O.G. S.,175 .; Rectangular 
Enclosures: a note on Mr. Leeds’s 
paper’, 77-8. 

Cremation at Chippenham, 61-3; at 
Lower Swell, 472. 

Criccieth Castle, crucifix figure from, 
358-9. 

Cripps-Day, Francis Henry, Fragmenta 
Armamentaria, reviewed, 88-90. 

Crispus, coin of, 271. 

Cromer Forest-bed, the, 56-7. 

Crookshank, Col. Chichester de Windt, 
248, 391. 

Crosier. See Crozier. 

Cross-shaft at Rugby, 475. 

Crowther-Beynon, V. B., elected to the 
Council, 400. 

Crozier-head, enamelled, 452-6; sepul- 
chral, 202-3. 

Crucible, pottery, 190. 

Crucifix figure from Criccieth Castle, 
358-9. 


Cunnington, Edward, his work on 
Maiden Castle, 265, 268, 271, 272. 
Cunnington, R. H., Stonehenge and its 

Date, reviewed, 369-71. 

Cups, pottery, 51. 

Curle, Alex. O., ‘The Excavations at 
Jarlshof, Sumburgh, Shetland ’, 26-9. 

Cursuses, the Stonehenge, 77-8. 

Curwen, Dr. E. Cecil, on the prehistoric 
site at Playden, 159, 160, 163-4, 468, 
471. 

— and G. A. Holleyman, on a site at 
Plumpton Plain, 248. 


Dagger, bronze, 62 ; kidney, 71. 

Danvers, Robert, 420. 

Darell, John, 420. 

Davenport, Cyril, 143. 

Davidson, Thomas Gerard, 391. 

Davies, Oliver, his work in Ireland, 166, 
169. 

Davis, Colonel A. C., 213. 

Dawes, M. C. B., C. T. Flower and, edd. 
Registrum Simonis de Gandavo Diocesis 
Saresbiriensis, reviewed, 215-17. 

Dawson, Warren Royal, 248. 

Dayrell-Reed, Trelawney, 452. 

Deer, red, remains of, 192, 289, 306, 
434) 437» 439-40. 

Deerhurst (Glos.), spearhead from, 198. 

Delehaye, Pére, 396. 

Denarius of Lepidus, 270. 

Dent, Prof. E. V., ‘ The Music of Alone I 
Lyue, Alone’, 1, 15, 20-1. 

Devonshire, palaeoliths from, 343-5. 

Dickinson, F., 79. 

Disc, leaden, 209, 210. 

Dishes, pottery, 188, 324, 336. 

Dixon, S., 199. 

Doble, Canon G. H., 402. 

Dodgson, Campbell, ‘ The “ Antiquitates”” 
of Hans Tirol’, 248, 441-8. 

Dog remains, 269, 434, 436, 439- 

Dolgelly (Merionethshire), plano-convex 
knife from, 346-7. 

Dolton (Devon), stone carving from, 146, 
147, 149, 151. 

Donovan, W. E., 473. 

Dorchester (Dorset), County Museum, 
203, 449, 450. 

Dorchester (Oxon.), excavations at, 39-41. 

Dordogne microliths, the, 119, 120. 

Dorking, a palaeolith from, 343. 

Dorset Natural History and Archaeological 
Society, 265. 

Down, the Dean of, ‘Northern Ireland 
and Ancient Monuments ’, 359-60. 

Drains, Roman, 270-1. 

Drew, Lt.-Col. C. D., 265, 272, 3913 
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‘A Late Bronze Age Hoard from 
Lulworth, Dorset’, 449-51. 

Drury, Dr. Dru, ‘A_ twelfth-century 
sepulchral leaden crozier-head from 
Abbotsbury, Dorset’, 202-3. 

Duckworth, Sir George Herbert, obituary 
of, 397, 399- 

Dudley, H. E., ‘Early Iron Age objects 
discovered at Thealby, Lincs.’, 457-60. 

Dunning, Gerald Clough, 196, 248; 
‘ Belgic Hut and Barrow in the Isle of 
Wight’, 355-8; on a figure on a pots- 
herd, 201;. ‘Late Bronze Age Urn 
from Lower Swell, Gloucestershire’, 
471-3; on Roman pottery, 212; on 
Salmonsbury camp, 247. 

Dunraven Estates Co. Ltd., The, 320. 

Dunstanville, Earl Reginald de, 402-3. 

Durell, Rev. John, 139. 

Durobrivae (Castor), Roman roads near, 
113-18. 

Dwellings, prehistoric, at Jarlshof, 26-8. 

Dykes in Central Wales, 67. 


Early History of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, The, by A. H. Lloyd, reviewed, 
223-5. 

Edward III, coin of, 322. 

Edwards, J. H., excavations by, 1og—11. 

Edwards, Lewis, 248. 

Eglises romanes de Vancien diocése de 
Macon, Les, by J. Virey, reviewed, 
222-3. 

Enamelled bowl from Baginton, 199-12 ; 
crosier-head, 452-6 ; crucifix, 358-9. 
Enclosures, rectangular, discussion of, 

77-8. 

Engelstad, Eivind S., Ostnorske Ristninger 
og Malinger av den arktiske Gruppe, re- 
viewed, 220-2. 

English Antiquaries of the Sixteenth, Seven- 
teenth, and Eighteenth Centuries, The, 
by H. B. Walters, reviewed, go-1. 

English Historical Review, The, reviewed, 
93, 229, 372-3, 493- 

English Urnes style, the, 22-5. 

Erdesley, seal found at, 477. 

Ermine Street, traces of, near Durobrivae, 
113-18. 

Escutcheons, bull’s head, 79-80, 214, 
459; of the Baginton bowl, 110-12. 
Essex Review, The, reviewed, 95, 232, 

374, 496. 

Eston, Richard, 183. 

Eton College, the ‘Antiquitates” of Hans 
Tirol in, 441-8. 

Evans, Sir Arthur, 38, 255-6. 

Evans, Prof. E. Estyn, ‘Archaeological 
Investigations in Northern Ireland. A 
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Summary of Recent Work’, 16 5- 73,207. 
Evans, Sir Evan Vincent, obituary of, 397, 


399- 
Excavations : 

ENGLAND: Baginton, 109-12; Cassing- 
ton, 33-8;  Chadlington, 31-3; 
Chichester, 461 ; Chippenham, 61-3; 
Corfe Mullen, 42-55; Dorchester, 
39-41; Farnham, 57-9; Knipton, 


60-1; Maiden Castle, 251, 254, 265- 
75; Playden, 152-64, 467-71 ; Rad- 
ley, 38-9 ; Salisbury, 174-92 ; Shippea 
Hill, 284-319 ; Stonehenge, 432-40; 
Suffolk Bone-bed, 122-9, 478; Tin- 
tagel, 401-19. 

IRELAND: Northern, 165-73 ; Southern, 
205-8. 

SCOTLAND : 204-5. 

SHETLAND : Sumburgh, 26-9. 

Wates: Abergwesyn, 68-9; Breiddin 
Hill Camp, 71-3 ; Coity Castle, 320-1 ; 
Criccieth Castle, 358; Grosmont 
Castle, 320, 326-30; Ogmore Castle, 
320, 322-6; Pen Dinas Hill Fort, 
63-6 ; White Castle, 320, 330-5. 

Excavations at Dura-Europos, The, ed. 
M. I. Rostovtzeff, reviewed, 217-18. 


‘ Fabricators ’, flint, 157, 301. 
Fairweather, Dr. F. H., on Colne Priory, 


Farnham (Surrey), palaeoliths from, 57-9. 

Farrer, Rev. Edmund, obituary of, 397. 

Farrington, A., 206. 

Fastener, belt-, bronze, 451. 

Felix, Ben, on oak piles from North 
Breconshire, 68. 

Fenland Research Committee, excavations 
by the, 284-319. 

ffoulkes, Major, on a kidney dagger, 71. 

Fibula, bronze, 39. 

Finska Fornminnesfireningens 
reviewed, 379. 

Flagons, pottery, 44, 48, 50, 52, 53, 55- 

Flakes, flint, 124, 129, 152, 154, 156, 
157, 169, 170, 193, 266, 267, 290, 
291, 298, 302, 303. 

Flambard, bishop Ralph, his crozier, 24. 

Flesh-hooks, bronze, 450, 451. 

Flint: adze, 266-7; arrow-heads, 154, 
159, 169, 301, 302; axes, hand-, 73-4, 
126, 169, 193, 194-5, 267, 301, 302, 
343-6 ; blades, 74-6, 129, 169; 
burins, 128-9, 292, 303, 3043 chips, 
1543 cores, 154, 159, 169, 170, 289, 
298, 303; ‘fabricator’, 157, 301; 
flakes, 124, 129, 152, 154, 156, 157, 
169, 170, 193, 266, 267, 290, 291, 
298, 302, 303; hammer-stones, 126, 
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157 ; knives, 40, 346-7 ; miscellaneous, 
39, 40, 52, 294, 465-6 ; — diminu- 
tive, 119-33, 157, 159, 289, 291, 2925 
295, 303, 304, 478 ; ovate, 57 ; points, 
57, 1293 pot-boilers, 32-9, 154, 156, 
157 3 scrapers, 40, 56—7, 61, 124, 126, 
129, 154, 156, 157, 169, 267, 290, 
294, 298; ‘strike-a-light’, 157; 
tranchets, petits, 267, 301. 

Flower, C. T., and M. C. B. Dawes, edd. 
Registrum Simonis de Gandavo Diocesis 
Saresbiriensis, reviewed, 215-17. 

Flower, Robin, 1. 

Food-vessels, pottery, 170—1. 

Ford, Prof. C. Daryll, 345; ‘ Excava- 
tions on Pen Dinas Hill Fort, Cardigan- 
shire, second season, 1934, 63-6; ‘A 
plano-convex knife from Merioneth- 
shire’, 346—7. 

Fork, two-pronged, 204. 

Fornvdnnen, reviewed, 102-3, 239, 385-6, 
504-5. 

Fort, the Pen Dinas hill, 63-6. 

Fox remains, 434, 437, 440. 

Fox, Sir Cyril, on handled beakers, 28 1-3 ; 
review by, 219-20; on Wat’s Dyke, 
247. 

Fragmenta Armamentaria, by Francis 
Henry Cripps-Day, reviewed, 88-90. 

Frederick III, miniature of, 446, 447. 

Frog remains, 192. 

Frome (Somerset), stone carving from, 


Frost, A; 49. 


G., A., review by, 490-1. 

Gaffikin, Miss M., her work in Ireland, 
166, 170, 173. 

Gallen Priory (co. Offaly), work on, 208. 

Gamage, Sir William, 321. 

Gambier-Parry, Thomas Robert, 248; 
obituary of, 397. 

Gardner, Iltyd, obituary of, 397. 

Gaselee, Stephen, elected to the Council, 
400 ; vote of thanks to, sro. 

Gedney church (Lincs.), lock in, 201-2. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, 402, 417. 

Geographical Fournal, The, reviewed, 93, 
228, 493. 

George, Prince, of Denmark, Household 
book of, 80. 

German, H. V., 391. 

Germania, reviewed, 100, 238, 383, 504. 

Gernons, Ranulf, 214. 

Gibbons, George Sperling, 391. 

Gibson, Strickland, L. H.yDudley Buxton 
and, Oxford University Ceremonies, re- 
viewed, 489-90. 

Gilchrist, Miss Anne Geddes, 390. 


Glanville, Stephen Ranulph Kingdon, 248. 

Glapthorne church (Northants.), the bells 
of, 202. 

Glass objects: bead, 65, 66; pin-head, 


199. 

Glastonbury, stone carving from, 145, 

Gloucester, Public Museum, 198. 

Gloucestershire, bronze implements from, 
196-8. 

Glyndwr, Owain, 328, 358. 

Goat remains, 269. 

Goddard, A., 206. 

Godwin, H. and M. E., ‘ Analysis of 
Peats [at Peacock’s Farm]’, 307-16. 

Gold coins, 271; rings, 79, 271. 

Goodyear, Thomas Edward, obituary of, 
397- 

Gouge, bronze, 451. 

Goward Hill (co. Down), horned cairn 
on, 167. 

Graham, Miss Rose, 1 ”. 2,2 ; review by, 
479-80. 

Granite grindstone, 33. 

Grantham, bowl from near, 347-8. 

Gratian, coin of, 271. 

Gray, H. St. George, 275 2.1; on Ave- 
bury, 247. 

Grazebrook, George, his copy of Burke’s 
General Armory, 108. 

Grazebrook, W. O., his gift, 108. 

Green, Charles, ‘ Some bronze implements 
from Gloucestershire’, 196-8. 

Greensand quern, 52. 

Grieg, Sigurd, Fernalders hus pa Lista, 
reviewed, 220-2. 

Grindstone, granite, 33. 

Groats of Henry VI, 322, 328. 

Grosjean, Father Paul, ed. Henrici VI 
Angliae Regis Miracula Postuma, re- 
viewed, 222. 

Grosmont Castle (Monmouth), finds from, 
320, 326-30. 

Guide International des Archives, reviewed, 
366-7. 


Hake, Henry Mendelssohn, 391, 392. 

Hallstatt pottery, 28. 

Hammer-stones, flint, 126, 1573 iron, 
184. 

Hampshire, palaeoliths from, 193-4. 

Handles, bronze, 351-4, 459. 

Handschin, Prof., on medieval music, 19. 

Handwriting, Middle English, 6. 

Harrowing of Hell, carving of the, 203. 

Harvard Archaeological Mission in Ire- 
land, the, 165, 206, 208. 

Hastings Museum, 467. 

Hawkes, Christopher F. C., 162 7. 1, 199, 
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248, 350, 473; ‘A La Téne bronze 
handle from Welwyn’, 351-4; ‘A 
Middle-Late Bronze Age date for the 
Occupation-Site at Playden, near Rye’, 
467-71; ‘A New Handled Beaker, 
with Spiral Ornament, from Kempsey, 
Worcestershire’, 276-833; the 
Romano-British kiln at Corfe Mullen, 
43, 48, 51, 555 review by, 368. 

Hawkes, Christopher F. C., and M.R. Hull, 
on the excavations at Colchester, 392. 

Hawkins, C. H., 202. 

Haydon-Bacon, Percy Charles, obituary 
of, 397. 

Head-stones from Tintagel, 416. 

Heal, Sir Ambrose, 143 2. 3. 

Heaney, M., 208. 

Hearth, prehistoric, at Playden, 156. 

Heasman, Mr., 402. 

Hemp, W. J., 418 2. 6; on the cairn at 
Plas Newydd, 247. 

Hencken, Dr., 208. 

Henrici VI Angliae Regis Miracula Postuma, 
ed. Father Paul Grosjean, reviewed, 222. 

Henry VI, coins of, 322, 328; grant by, 2. 

Herbert, Albert, 248. 

Herbrot, Jacob, and Hans Tirol’s ‘ Anti- 
quitates’, 441, 442-3. 

Herdman, D. W., 196. 

Hertford Museum, 351. 

Hertfordshire, bronze objects from, 349- 
54; figure on potsherd from, 200-1. 

Hespéris, reviewed, 99, 238. 

Hewett, Lieut.-Col. W. P., ‘A palaeolith 
from Dorking’, 343. 

Hexton (Herts.), figure on potsherd from, 
200-1. 

Higgins, Commander H. G., 175. 

Highsted (Kent), Roman cemetery at, 208- 
33. 

Hirst, Col., 415 m. 3. 

Historia Compostelana, the, 336-42. 

History, reviewed, 93, 229, 373, 493: 

History of Secular Latin Poetry in the 
Middle Ages, A, by F. J. E. Raby, re- 
viewed, 361-3. 

History of the Anglo-Saxons, A, by R. H. 
Hodgkin, reviewed, 484-5. 

History of the Berwickshire Naturalists 
Club, reviewed, 499. 

Hoare, Sir Richard Colt, 78. 

Hobson, G. D., ‘A Seventeenth-Century 
Monogram ’, 134+43. 

Hoccleve’s Court of Good Company, 14. 

Hodgkin, R. H., A History of the Anglo- 
Saxons, reviewed, 484-5. 

Holderness, T., 349. 

Holgate, Miss Mary, on lead discs from 
Ardingly, 247. 
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Holland-Martin, R., elected Treasurer, 
400. 

Holleyman, G. A., Dr. E. Cecil Curwen 
and, on a site at Plumpton Plain, 248. 

Holmes , Martin Rivington, 391. 

Hones, Viking, 29. 

Honorius, coins of, 271. 

Hony, Thomas Herbert Lesbirel, 390, 392. 

Hookey, Thomas, his discoveries at Sud 
Moor, 355-8. 

Hooton Pagnell, by Arthur G. Rusten and 
Denis Witney, reviewed, 368-9. 

Horne, the Very Rev. Prior, ‘An orna- 
mental spindle-whorl ’, 199. 

Hornicote, Gervase de, 403. 

Horse remains, 52, 434, 436. 

House, Roman, 272. 

Hovenden, Robert, 421, 422 ”. 1. 

Huckle, F. E., 200. 

Hull, M. R., on the Holly Trees site, 
Colchester, 108 ; on bronze brooches, 
349-50. 

—, C. F. C. Hawkes and, on the excava- 
tions at Colchester, 392. 

Human figure, sketched, on a potsherd, 
200-1. 

Hume, Capt., E. K., 176. 

Humphreys, George Alfred, 248. 

Hut, Belgic, 355. 

Hutchings, F. G. B., 475. 


Ilchester, the Earl of, 248, 391. 

Indus Civilization, The, by Ernest Mac- 
Kay, reviewed, 487-9. 

Infant burials, 270. 

Innocent III, Pope, bull of, 2. 

Inscriptions on a bell, 202 ; a gold ring, 
79; lock, 201-2 ; Roman camp-kettle, 
198 ; Roman stone, 461-4. 

International Congress of Prehistoric and 
Protohistoric Sciences, the Second, 
477-8. 

Inventory of the Historical Monuments of 
Herefordshire, An, reviewed, 85-6. 

Iorwerth, Llywelyn ap, 358-9. 

Ipswich Museum, 196, 476. 

Iraq, reviewed, 229-30, 377- 

Ireland, Northern, ancient monuments in, 
359-60 ; recent archaeological investi- 
gations in, 165-73. 

— Southern, recent archaeological investi- 
gations in, 205-8. 

Iron objects: bridle-bit, 76-7 ; hammer- 
head, 184; implements, miscellaneous, 
66; nails, 178, 180, 1843; pot, 460; 
shears, 184; slag, 152, 160. 

Iron Age: the Breiddin Hill Camp, 71- 
3; the Pen Dinas hill fort, 63-6; 


INDEX 


pottery, 31-41, 72; remains at Maiden 
Castle, 267-70, 273-5; — from Theal- 
by, 457-60 ; sites in Ireland, 207-8 ; 
—, Oxfordshire and North Berkshire, 
30-41 ; spindle-whorl, 199. 

Islay, broch ruins on, 205. 

Isle of Wight, Belgic remains in the, 
355-8. 

Ivory point, 196. 


Jackson, Sir Henry Mather, 320. 

Jackson, Dr. J. Wilfrid, 266 . 1; on the 
animal remains from Peacock’s Farm, 
306; — from Old Sarum, 180, 191- 
2; — from Stonehenge, 434-40; his 
work at Ballintoy, 166. 

Jacob, Prof. E. F., ‘The Warden’s Text 
of the Foundation Statutes of All Souls 
College, Oxford’, 248, 420-31. 

Jacobsthal, Prof. Paul, 353-4. 

Fahrbuch des Bernischen Historischen 
Museums, reviewed, 240. 

James II, his a and the bindings 
bearing it, 134-4 

Jarlshof, (Shetland), excava- 
tions at, 26-9. 

Jars, pottery, 34, 40, 46, 48, 51, §2, 53, 
212, 357- 

Jeffery, George Everett, obituary of, 397, 


399- 

Jellinge style, the, 22-3, 145, 148. 

Jenkinson, Hilary, on the Great Seal, 510; 
on certain seal matrices, 248. 

Jenner, Henry, 417; obituary of, 397, 399. 

Jerman, N. H., ‘A Field-Survey of some 
Dykes in Central Wales’, 67; on oak 
piles from the peat in North Breconshire, 
68-9. 

Fernalders hus pa Lista, by Sigurd Grieg, 
reviewed, 220-2. 

Jessen, Dr. Knud, his survey of Irish peat, 
165, 206. 

Jessup, R. F., ‘Roman cemetery near 
Sittingbourne’, 208-13. 

Jet, bronze, 451. 

Johnson, Charles, reviews by, 86-8, 226, 
366-7. 

—, J. H. Baxter and, Medieval Latin 
Word-List fram British and Irish Sources, 
reviewed, 363-5. 

Johnson, H. C., 425. 

Fournal of Egyptian Archaeology, The, re- 
viewed, 228. 

Journal of Hellenic Studies, reviewed, 229, 


Fournal of Roman Studies, The, reviewed, 
230-1. 

Fournal of the British Archaeological Asso- 
ciation, reviewed, 227, 492. 


Fournal of the British Society of Master 
Glass-Painters, reviewed, 228-9, 493. 
Fournal of the County Kildare Archaeological 
Society, reviewed, 500. 

Fournal of the Derbyshire Archaeological 
Society, reviewed, 496. 

Fournal of the Manx Museum, reviewed, 
97, 235 376, 500. 

Fournal of the Royal Anthropological Insti- 
tute, reviewed, 92, 373-4. 

Fournal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, reviewed, 92, 227, 492. 

Fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland, reviewed, 235, 500. 

Fournal of the Society for Army Historical 
Research, reviewed, 92, 227, 372, 492. 

Journal of the West China Border Research 
Society, reviewed, 505. 

Jugs, pottery, 51, 52, 328. 


Kelly, Adam, 170. 

Kelten in Wiirttemberg, Die, by Kurt 
Bittel, reviewed, 365-6. 

Kempsey (Worcestershire), new handled 
beaker from, 276-83. 

Kendrick, T. D., 22, 473; on Anglo- 
Saxon patterns, 109, 111; ‘An Ena- 
melled Crosier-head in the Pitt-Rivers 
Museum at Farnham, Dorset’, 452-6 ; 
reviews by, 220-2, 482-5; his work 
in Ireland, 208. 

Kennard, A. S., on the mollusca from 
Peacock’s Farm, 289, 306-7 ; on the 
non-marine mollusca from Stonehenge, 
432-4. 

Kenyon, Sir Frederic, 108, 247-8, 390- 
2, 510; ‘ Anniversary Address’ » 249- 
59, 400 ; elected President, 400. 

Kenyon, Miss Kathleen, on the theatre at 
Verulamium, 247. 

Kettle, camp-, Roman, 198-9. 

Keys, Roger, 420. 

Kidney dagger, a, 71. 

Kilgreany (co. Waterford), cave site at, 
206. 

Killavullen (co. Cork), cave site at, 206-7. 

Kiln, Romano-British, 42-55. 

King, Col. E. J., ed. The Rule, Statutes 
and Customs of the Hospitallers 1099- 
1310, reviewed, 479-80. 

King’s College, Cambridge, medieval love- 
song in, I-12. 

King’s Lynn, bell-foundry at, 202. 

Kirkby Lonsdale, escutcheon from near, 
79-80, 214. 

Knipton (Leicestershire), 
burial at, 60-1. 

Knives, flint, 40, 346-7. 


Bronze 
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Knockahollet (co. Antrim), urns from, 
272. 

Knowles, Richard Ernest, 391. | 

Kungl. Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundet i | 

Lund, Arsberdattelse, reviewed, 103. 
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tive flint implements from, 122, 130-2 ; 
Bronze Age sword from, 349. 
Lincolnshire Notes and Queries, reviewed, 
Linton, Major E. C., 193. 


| Lion and serpent motive, the, 23. 


Labbacallee (co. Cork), burial site at, 207, 

Lagore (co. Meath), Iron Age site at, 
207-8. 

Lambert, Sir Henry Charles Miller, obi- 
tuary of, 397. 

Lambert, John James, ed. Records of the 
Skinners of London, reviewed, 86-8. 

Lancaster, the duchy of, 141-2, 320. 


Lancaster, Edmund ‘Crouchback’, earl | 


of, 328, 330. 

Langan, S., 207. 

Lantorn, Miss Barbara, 200. 

Largalinny (co. Fermanagh), burial site 
at, 169. 

Larkin, F. C., 247. 

Larne raised beach, flint implement from, | 
465-6. 

La Téne fibula, 39 ; handle, 351-4. 

Lauderdale, the Duke of, 141, 142. 

Lawlor, H. C., his work in Ireland, 166, 
172, 173. 

Lea-Smith, Hon. F. D. H., 276. 

Leacht, the, at Tintagel, 413. 

Lead coffin, 209, 2133 crozier-head, 
202-3; disc, 209, 210; Norman, 184. 

Leaf, C. S., ‘Crouched skeleton from 
Chippenham, Cambridgeshire’, 61-3. 

Leask, H. G., his work in Ireland, 206, 


207. 

Leeds, E. T., 392, 469; ‘ An enamelled 
Bowl from Baginton, Warwickshire ’, 
109-12; ‘ Recent Iron Age Discoveries 


in Oxfordshire and North Berkshire’, | 
enclosures, | 
77-8 ; on a Roman camp-kettle, 198, | 


30-41; on rectangular 
199. 

Leeming, J., 33. 

Leftwich, Bertram Ralph, 391. 

Leggett, Geoffrey, 354, 391. 

Leicestershire, Bronze Age burial in, 
59-60. 

Leland, John, on Old Sarum, 174, 182; 
on Tintagel, 403, 404, 413. 

Lennox, the Duke of, 141, 142. 

Lepidus, coin of, 270. 

Letchworth (Herts.), bronze object from, 
350-1. 

Letchworth Museum, 351. 

Lewis, J. A., 43. 

Library, The, reviewed, 93-4, 230, 373, 


494. 
Lincolnshire, axe-head from, 59 ; diminu- 


Lloyd, A. H., The Early History of Christ’ s 
College, Cambridge, reviewed, 223-5. 

Lock in Gedney church, a, 201-2. 

London, Hugh Stanford, 248. 

London: Guildhall, silver fragments in 
the, 22-5 ; —, trial-piece, drawing of, 
in the, 69 ; Southwark, bone trial-piece 
from, 69-71; Tower Street, bronze 
object from, 467 ; Westminster, bridle- 
bit from, 76-7. 

Londres, the family of de, 322. 

| Long-cross penny, 328. 

Loom-weights, Iron Age, 36, 39, 66, 
269, 474-5 ; Viking, 29. 


| Loop, bronze, 451. 
| Love-songs, two medieval, 1-17, 19-21; 


other, 17-18. 


| Lovibond, John, & Sons, 175. 


Lower Swell (Glos.), urn from, 471-3. 


| Lucretia, miniature of the death of, 445. 


Lulworth (Dorset), Bronze Age hoard 
from, 449-51. 

Luzborough (Hants), palaeoliths from, 
193-4. 


| Maby, J. Cecil, on the charcoal from 


Playden, 160. 

Macalister, Prof. R. A.S., Ancient Ireland, 
reviewed, 482-3 ; ‘ Archaeological Re- 

search in the Irish Free State’, 205-8. 

| McCall, Hardy Bertram, obituary of, 397. 

Macdonald, Sir George, The Roman Wall 
in Scotland, reviewed, 81-4. 

Macfadyen, Dr. W. A., on the silt at 
Peacock’s Farm, 297. 

McIntyre, Walter Travers, 391, 392. 

Mackay, Ernest, The Indus Civilization, 
reviewed, 487-9. 

Maclagan, Sir Eric, 391, 400, 
elected to the Council, 400. 

— and C. C. Oman, ona medieval rosary, 
247. 

Magnentius, coins of, 271. 

Mahr, Dr. Adolf, 206. 

| Maiden Castle (Dorset), the excavation of, 
251, 254, 265-75. 

Maidstone Museum, 213. 

Majesty, carving of a, 203-4. 

Makower, Ernest Samuel, 391, 392. 

Malewaygne family, the, 6. 

Man, reviewed, 94, 230, 373, 494- 

| Mann, J. G., review by, 88-go. 

| Mannus, reviewed, 100. 
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Margary, Ivan D., ‘Roman Roads near 
Durobrivae (Castor, Northants.) ’, 
113-18. 

‘Marigold’ motive, the, 112. 

Mariner’s Mirror, The, reviewed, 94, 230. 

Marlborough, the Duke of, 34. 

Marquet de Vasselot, J. J., 453, 4555 
456. 

Marton, Dr. Lajos, obituary of, 397, 400. 

Mathew, Rev. David James, 390. 

Maynard, G., ‘A medieval sword-pom- 
mel’, 475-7. 

Meddelanden fran Ostergitlands Forn- 
minnes och Museiférening, reviewed, 240. 

Medieval : bridle-bit, 76-7 ; crozier-head, 
202-3 ; fork, two-pronged, 204 ; lock, 
201-23; love-songs, 1-213 pottery, 
152, 159, 321, 322, 3243 silver frag- 
ments of Urnes style, 22-5; sword- 
pommel, 475-7. 

Medieval Carver, The, by M. D. Ander- 
son, reviewed, 490-1. 

Medieval Latin Word-List from British 
and Irish Sources, by J. H. Baxter and 
Charles Johnson, reviewed, 363-5. 

Medway, the Corinthian jug from, 354. 

Megaliths in Ireland, 166-7, 169-70, 207. 

Mémoires de la Société nationale des Anti- 
quaires de France, reviewed, 501. 

Memoirs of the American Academy in 
Rome, reviewed, 505. 

Menhir at Brwyno, 345. 

Merionethshire, plano-convex knife from, 
346-7. 

Mesolithic problems in Ireland, 165. 

Metre, Middle English, 7-9. 

Microliths, 119-33, 157, 159, 289, 291, 
292, 295, 303, 304, 478. 

Middle English love-lyrics, 1-21. 

Miers, Sir Henry, 251. 

Mills, Miss Mabel Helmer, 248. 

Milner, Sir William, Bart., 391. 

Minns, Prof. E. H., 27.4.3; on an inscrip- 
tion, 79. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, re- 
viewed, 94, 373, 494. 

Mitteilungen der Antiquarischen Gesellschaft 
in Liirich, reviewed, 386. 

Moir, J. Reid, ‘An Ivory point from 
Suffolk’, 196; ‘A St. Acheul Hand- 
axe from the Cromer Coast’, 73-4; 
‘Two St. Acheul Blades’, 74-6. 

—and J. P. T. Burchell, ‘ Diminutive 
Flint Implements of Pliocene and 
Pleistocene Age’, 119-33, 478. 

Mollusca from Peacock’s: Farm, 289, 
306—7 ; non-marine, from Stonehenge, 
432-4. 

Monkhouse, Mrs. R. E., 160. 


Monogram L. D. (J. D.), the, 134-43. 

Montgomeryshire Collections, reviewed, 
235. 

Moore, Matley, 390. 

Morgan, Miss Gwenllian Elizabeth Fanny, 
390, 392. 

Morshead, O. F., ‘ John Coogqis ’, 80. 

Mortaria, pottery, 44, 46, 50-1. 

Moss, Lt.-Col. W. E., 139 2. 3. 

Mottisfont stirrup, the, 24. 

Moule, Archdeacon W. S., 303. 

Movius, H. L., his work in Ireland, 165, 
206. 

Mull, broch ruins on, 205. 

Murray, Miss H. M. R., on medieval 
language and metre, 3. 

Museums Association, the, 251. 

Music, medieval, 19-21. 

Myres, Prof. J. L., 396. 


Nails, medieval, 178, 180, 184. 

Namurcum, reviewed, 378. 

Nassauische Annalen, reviewed, 100-1. 

National Central Library, the, 254. 

National Museum, Irish Free State, 206, 
207, 208. 

National Museum of Wales, objects in the, 
320. 

Needham, F.R. D., on certain bindings, 
1387. 2, 139. 

Needles, bone, 29. 

Nene bridge, the, and Roman roads, 
113-18. 

Neolithic: flints, 39; pottery, 161-4, 
347-8 ; remains at Jarlshof, 26-8 ; 
— at Maiden Castle, 266-98, 302-3, 
316-19. 

Neuffer, Dr. E., 354. 

New Light on the Most Ancient East, by 
V. Gordon Childe, reviewed, 367-8. 
Newall, R. S., on the animal bones from 
Stonehenge, 434, 440; on bronze 

daggers, 62 ; review by, 369-71. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme, the castle at, 214. 

Nicholson, H. H., 314. 

Norfolk, early man in, 56-7. 

Norfolk Archaeology, reviewed, 96. 

Norman remains at Old Sarum, 174-92. 

Norse Building Customs in the Scottish Isles, 
by Aage Roussell, reviewed, 219-20. 

Notizie degli Scavi, reviewed, 101-2, 
238-9. 

Numismatic Chronicle, The, reviewed, 94, 
230, 494-5. 


Oak charcoal, 154, 160; piles from the 
peat in North Breconshire, 68-9. 

Oakley, Kenneth, 461 1., 475. 

O’Clery, T., 208. 
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Office of Works, H.M., excavations by, 
26-9, 265, 320, 358, 401-2, 461. 

Ogham stone, a new, 208. 

Ogmore Castle (Glamorgan), finds from, 
320, 322-6. 

Old Inns of England, The, by Prof. A. E. 
Richardson, reviewed, 91. 

Old Sarum, excavations in the east suburb 
of, 174-92: description of the site and 
excavations, 176 ; the Norman cesspits, 
176-80; the buildings, 180-3; the 
cemetery, 183-43; objects of metal, 
184; the pottery, 184-91; report on 
the animal remains, 191-2. 

Old Time New England, reviewed, 97, 
236, 377, 505. 

Oman, C..C., Sir Eric Maclagan and, on 
a medieval rosary, 247. 

Omphalos, pottery with, 48, 55. 

O’Neil, Brian Hugh St. John, 391, 392; 
on the Breiddin Hill Camp excavations, 
1934, 71-33; on Dartmouth Castle, 
392; ‘Finds from Coity, Ogmore, 
Grosmont, and White Castles’, 320-35. 

Opgravingen op het Domplein te Utrecht, 
reviewed, 368. 

O’Riordan, S. P., 207. 

Ormsby-Gore, Rt. Hon. William George 
Arthur, 358-9, 390, 392. 

Oseney Abbey, a seal of, 477. 

Ostnorske Ristringer og -Malinger av den 
arktiske\Gruppe, by Eivind S. Engelstad, 
reviewed, 220-2. 

Oswald, Dr. Felix, elected to the Council, 
400. 

Otterbourne, Richard de, 182 2. 2. 

Oudheidkundige Mededeelinger uit ’s 
Rijksmuseum van Oudheden te Leiden, 
reviewed, ror. 

Ouse, river, camp-kettle from the, 198-9. 

Ovate, flint, 57. 

Ox remains, 36, 39, 191-2, 266, 269, 
291, 293, 306, 434, 435, 436, 437-9. 

Oxford University Ceremonies, by L. H. 
Dudley Buxton and Strickland Gibson, 
reviewed, 489-90. 

Oxfordshire, Iron Age discoveries in, 30- 
8, 39-41. 


Page, William, ed. The Victoria History of 
the County of Rutland, reviewed, 480-2. 

Palaeoliths from: the Cromer coast, 73-4; 
Devonshire, 343-5; Dorking, 343; 
Farnham, 57-9; Hampshire, 193-4; 
Swanscombe, 74-6. 

Palaez, Don Diego, 338-9, 341. 

Palstave, bronze, 198. 

Pamdtky Archaeologické Skupina Historika, 

reviewed, 378-9. 


Pape, T., ‘The Castle at Newcastle-under- 
Lyme’, 214. 

Parker, O. F., 392. 

Parry, Dr. T. Wilson, on a Bronze Age 
skull, 248. 

Partridge, Mr., 34. 

Paviére, Sydney Herbert, 390. 

Peacock’s Farm, Shippea Hill (Cambs.), 
excavations at, 284-319: the excava- 
tions and archaeological stratification, 
284-98 ; archaeological finds, 298-307 ; 
analysis of peats, 307-16 ; summary of 
the chief results, 316-19. 

Peake, H. J. E., review by, 367-8. 

Peat, Irish, a survey of, 165; oak piles 
from the, in North Breconshire, 68-9 ; 
at Peacock’s Farm, 286-319. 

Peate, Iorwerth Cyfeiliog, 390, 391. 

Pebbles, quartzite, 33, 37- 

Peers, Sir Charles, 249-50, 272, 402, 
418 n. 13 presentation to, 247. 

Pei, W. C., on Chinese microliths, 120. 

Pen Dinas Hill Fort, excavations on, 63-6. 

Pendlebury, John Devitt Stringfellow, 248. 

Percy Sladen Memorial Fund excavations, 
284-319. 

Petersen, Jan, Vikingetidens Smykker re- 
viewed, 220-2. 

Phillips, C. W., 391 ; ‘ Bronze Age sword 
from Lincolnshire’, 349; ‘ Neolithic 
Bowl from near Grantham’, 347- 
8. 

Phillips, Dr. F. C., on an axe-hammer 
from Chippenham, 62 2. 

Phillips, P. A. S., on the monogram L. D. 
(J. D.), 134. 

Pig remains, 191, 266, 269, 291, 293, 
306, 434, 436, 439- 

Piggott, Stuart, on the Ballyalton bowl, 
168 ; on a bowl from Grantham, 348 ; 
on pottery from Peacock’s Farm, 302 ; 
‘Report on the Pottery [from Playden]’, 
154, 159, 161-3, 468-71. 

Pinder, George, 460. 

Pins, bone, 29 ; bronze, 199, 450. 

Pitchers, pottery, 188-9, 321, 322, 329, 
333-4- 

Pitt-Rivers Museum, Farnham, crosier- 
head in the, 452-6. 

Pittard, Eugéne, on microliths, 119, 120. 

Place-Names of Essex, The, by P. H. 
Reaney, reviewed, 485-7. 

Plant remains from Peacock’s Farm, 312- 
16. 

Plate fragments, bronze, 450-1, 460. 

Plates, pottery, 50, 51, 53, 270, 324. 

Playden (Sussex), an aeneolithic occupa- 
tion site at, 152-64: site A, 152-6, 

157-60; hearth, 156; the east-west 
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ditch, 156—7 ; site B, 157; the pottery, 

161-33; conclusions, 163-4; chrono- 
logy, 467-71. 

Pleistocene flint implements, diminutive, 
119-33- i 

Pliocene flint implements, diminutive, 
119-33. 

Points, flint, 57, 129; ivory, 196. 

Pollen analyses from Peacock’s Farm, 309- 
12, 314-16. 

Porter, Richard Ewhurst, 391, 392. 

Pot-boilers, flint, 32-9, 154, 156, 157. 

Pots, iron, 460; pottery, 31, 46, 474; 
cooking-, 185-8, 321, 330, 334, 356-7. 

Pottery: Belgic, 270, 275, 355-8; Bronze 
Age, 61-2, 152, 154, 161-4, 170-2, 
213, 471-33 Cornish, 415 ; Hallstatt, 

8; Iron Age, 31-41, 72, 268, 270, 
273-53 medieval, 152, 159, 321, 322, 
3243 —, post-, 321, 3243 neolithic, 
161-4, 167-8, 266-98, 316-19, 
347-8 ; Norman, 179-91; Roman, 
40, 44-9, 200-1, 21I~I2, 270-1, 354, 
4153; Syrian, 320, 328. 

Pottery objects: amphora, 52; beakers, 
38, 48, 61, 62, 209, 212, 276-83; 
bowls, 37, 46, 48, 52, 53, 167-8, 210- 
12, 270, 303, 321, 347-8, 356-7, 415 5 
crucible, 190; cups, 51; dishes, 188, 
324, 356; flagons, 44, 48, 50, 52, 53, 
553 food-vessel, 170-13; jars, 34, 40, 
46, 48. 51, 52,53, 212,357 5 jugs, 51, 
§2, 328, 3543 miscellaneous and un- 
specified, 27-8, 33-41, 44, 48-9, 51, 
52, 72, 152-64, 190, 191, 200-1, 266, 
268, 270-1, 272, 289, 292, 294-5, 
298, 302-3, 321, 322, 324, 328-30, 
408, 409, 413, 415; mortaria, 44, 46, 
50-1; pitchers, 188-9, 321, 322, 329, 
333-4 5 plates, 50, 51, 53, 270, 3245 
pots, 31, 46, 161, 162, 4743; —, cook- 
Ing, 185-8, 321, 330, 334, 356-73 
urns, 61, 172, 213, 471-35 vases, 37, 
38, 39, 41, 212. 

-— kilns, 457, 474. 

Powell, Herbert Edward, obituary of, 


397- 

Prahistorische Zeitschrift, reviewed, 101, 
504. 

Préhistoire, reviewed, 98. 

Prehistoric remains at Jarlshof, 26-8. 

Preston, H., 348. 

Price, L. G., his work in Ireland, 207. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society, reviewed, 377, 505 

Proceedings of the American ‘Philosophical 
Society, reviewed, 97. 

Proceedings of the British Academy, re- 

viewed, 372. 
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Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, reviewed, 95. 

Proceedings of the Devon Archaeological 
Exploration Society, reviewed, 232. 

Proceedings of the Dorset Natural History 
and Archaeological Society, reviewed, 


374- 

Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of Lon- 
don, reviewed, 93. 

Proceedings of the Isle of Wight Natural 
History and Archaeological Society, re- 
viewed, 374. 

Proceedings of the Littlehampton Natural 
Science and Archaeological Society, re- 
viewed, 233. 

Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society of East 
Anglia, reviewed, 232. 

Proceedings of the Royal Institution, re- 
viewed, 374. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 
reviewed, 97, 376. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, reviewed, 95-6 
233, 375, 496. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, reviewed, 498-9. 

Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archaeo- 
logical and Natural History Society, re- 
viewed, 497. 

Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of 
Archaeology, reviewed, 497. 

Proceedings of the Yorkshire Architectural 
and York Archaeological Society, re- 
viewed, 498. 

Pryce, T. Davies, review by, 81-4. 

Ptolemaic statue, 354. 

Public Record Office, the, medieval love- 
song in, 1, 12-173 other love-songs in, 
17-18. 

Publications of the Bedfordshire Historical 
Record Society, reviewed, 94. 

Publications of the Clan Lindsay Society, 
reviewed, 376. 

Pugh, Major, 345. 

Purvis, Rev. J. S., on the Ripon school of 
carvers, 510. 


Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities 
in Palestine, The, reviewed, 235, 376-7. 

Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund, reviewed, 94, 230, 373, 
495. 

Quartz scrapers, 27, 28. 

Quartzite pebbles, 33, 37- 

Quaternary sites in Ireland, 206. 

Queen Mary’s Grammar School, Clitheroe, 
by C. W. Stokes, reviewed, 226. 

Quern, greensand, 52; saddle-, 154; 

trough, 28. 
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Raby, F. J. E., 4 History of Secular Latin 
Poetry in the Middle Ages, reviewed, 
361-33 review by, 222. 

Radford, C. A. Ralegh, 320; elected to 
the Council, 400; reviews by, 218, 
365-6; ‘Tintagel: The Castle and 
Celtic Monastery ’, 392, 401-19. 

Radley (Berks.), excavations at, 38-9. 

Ramsbury (Wilts.), stone carving from, 
145, 161. 

Ratcliff, S. C., 422 m. 4. 
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Rathlin Island, hand-axe from, 194-5 ; | 


industries, 165. 

Ray, J. E., 160. 

Reaney, P. H., The Place-Names of Essex, 
reviewed, 485-7. 

Records of Buckinghamshire, reviewed, 
94-5. 

Records of the Skinners of London, ed. John 
James Lambert, reviewed, 86-8. 

Rectangular enclosures, 
77-8. 

Recueil des notices et mémoires de la société 
archéologique du département de Constan- 
tine, reviewed, 99, 503. 

Registrum Simonis de Gandavo Diocesis 
Saresbiriensis, reviewed, 215-17. 

Rendall, Francis Geoffrey, 390. 

Rendiconti della R. Accademia Nazionale 
dei Lincei, reviewed, 383-4, 504. 


2133 coins, 48, 54, 270, 2713 cups, 

513 disc, 209, 210; drains, 270-1; 
escutcheon, bull’s head, 79-80, 214; 
flagons, 44, 48, 50, 52, 53, 553 house, 
2723 inscriptions, 198, 461-43 jars, 
46, 48, 51, 52, 53, 2125 jugs, 51, 52, 
3543 kettle, camp-, 198-9 ; mortaria, 
44, 46, 50-1; plates, 50, 51, 53; 
pots, 46, 50, 51, 533 pottery, miscel- 
laneous, 40, 44, 48-9, 51, 52, 200-1, 
270-1, 2723; ring, 2713 roads near 
Durobrivae, 113-18; sculpture, 461-4; 
temple, 2713; vase, 2123 votive bull, 
272. 

Roman Wall in Scotland, The, by Sir George 
Macdonald, reviewed, 81-4. 

Romano-British kiln at Corfe Mullen, 42- 

55- 


| Rémische Mitteilungen, reviewed, 238, 385. 
| Ross, L. J., 350. 


discussion of, | 


Report and Transactions of the Devonshire | 


Association, reviewed, 231-2. 


Report of the Peterborough Natural History 


and Archaeological Society, reviewed, 


497- 

Revue Anthropologique, reviewed, 98-9, 
237 379, 503- 

Revue Archéologique, reviewed, 99, 237; 
381, 

Revue Bénédictine, reviewed, 98, 378, 
500-1. 


Richard, Earl, brother of Henry III, 403, 


404. 

Richardson, Prof. A. E., The Old Inns of 
England, reviewed, 91. 

Richardson-Cox, Major Eustace, obituary 
of, 397. 

Rig, reviewed, 103. 

Riley, D. N., 460. 

Riley, F. T., his work in Ireland, 206. 

Ringerike style, the, 22, 24, 149. 

Rings, bronze, 200, 450; gold, 79, 271. 

Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana, reviewed, 
384. 

Roads, Roman, near Durobrivae, 113-18. 

Roman remains: amphora, 52; beakers, 

48, 209, 212; bowls, 46, 48, 52, 53, 

210-123 brooches, 349-50; buckle, 

473-43 cemetery, 208-13; coffin, 209, 


Rostovtzeff, M. I., ed. The Excavations at 
Dura-Europos, reviewed, 217-18. 

Roussell, Aage, Norse Building Customs in 
the Scottish Isles, reviewed, 219-20. 

Rowberrow (Somerset), stone carving from, 

Rowbridge (Devonshire), palaeoliths from, 
343-5. 

Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments, An Inventory of the Historical 
Monuments of Herefordshire, reviewed, 
85-6. 

Royal Historical Society, David Berry 
Essay, 214. 

Rugby, cross-shaft at, 475. 

Rugby Museum, 475. 

Rules, Statutes and Customs of the Hospi- 
tallers 1099-1310, The, ed. Col. E. J. 
King, reviewed, 479-80. 

Ruston, Arthur G., and Denis Witney, 
Hooton Pagnell, reviewed, 368-9. 

Rutland, the Duke of, 59, 108. 


Saddle-quern, stone, 154. 

Sadi, king, 89. 

St. Acheul blades, 74-6; hand-axes, 73- 
4,193; implements, diminutive, 124-7. 

Saintfield (co. Down), rath near, 166. 

St. James by Exeter, the Priory of, 1-2. 

St. Nicholas (Abbotsbury), church of, 
crozier-head from, 202-3. 

St. Petrock, monastery of, 402. 

St. Sampson, 414 2. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury, seal of, 422-6. 

Sainty, J. E., 73; on early man in Nor- 
folk, 56-7. 

Salisbury Museum, objects in, 71, 175 7. 

Saltmarsh, John, review by, 223-5; ‘Two 
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Medieval Love-Songs set to Music’, 1— 
21. 
Salzman, L. F., 360; elected to the Council, 


400. 

Sampson, Abbot, of Llantwit, 414 2. 

San Fagildo, 338-9. 

San Pelayo de Antealtares, the monastery 
of, 337-8. 

Sandeman, Theophilus Caldwell, obituary 
of, 

Sandstone milling-stone, 36; remains from 
Playden, 152, 154, 156; whorls, 169. 

Santiago de Compostela, the date of the 
beginning of the Cathedral of, 336-42. 

Scandinavian Urnes style, the, 22-5. 

Schwetzerisches Landesmuseum in Ziirich, 
Sahresbericht, reviewed, 103. 

Scotland, unrecorded brochs in, 204-5. 

Scott, Charles Marriot Oldrid, 390. 

Scrapers, flint, 40, 56-7, 61, 126, 129, 
154, 156, 157, 169, 267, 290, 294, 
298 ; quartz, 27, 28. 

Scudamore, Mrs. Lucas, 320. 

Sculpture, Roman, 461-4. 

Scunthorpe Museum, the, 459, 460. 

Seal, the, of the foundation statutes of All 
Souls College, Oxford, 422-6; of 
Oseney Abbey, 477. 

Sepulchral crozier-head, 202-3. 

Serpent, the lion and, motive, 23. 

Serpentine beasts on pre-Conquest stone 
carvings, 144-51. 

Shaftesbury Abbey, stone carving from, 
144, 145, 151. 

Shale armlet, 72; bowl, 40; fragments 
from Old Sarum, 181. 

Shears, medieval, 184. 

Sheep remains, 36, 191, 266, 269, 434, 
436, 439- 

Sheringham (Norfolk), scraper from, 57. 

Shetelig, Dr. Haakon, 351; ‘ Specimens 
of the Urnes Style in English Art of 
the Late Eleventh Century’, 22-5; 
Vikingeminner i Vest-Europa, reviewed, 
220-2. 

Shetland, excavations in, 26-9. 

Silisden, William, bell-founder, 202. 

Silver objects: coin, 180, 1843; cylinders, 
22-5. 

Silversprings (co. Antrim), souterrain at, 
170. 

Sim, Mr., 402. 

Simey, Dr. A. I., 475. 

Simpson, Mr., 61, 62. 

Siret, Dr. Louis, obituary of, 397, 400. 

Sittingbourne (Kent), Roman cemetery 
near, 208-13. 

Skeletons from Chippenham, 61-3 ; 

Highsted, 209, 210; Maiden Castle, 
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2703; Old Sarum, 174-5, 178, 183; 
Thealby, 460. 

Skinner, J. R., 349. 

Slag, iron, from Playden, 152, 160. 

Slates, Norman, 181; Viking, 29. 

Sleyt, John, bell-founder, 202. 

Sligo, the Marquess of, obituary of, 397. 

Sling-stones, Iron Age, 269. 

Smith, H. P., 55. 

Smith, Reginald, 199, 350-1, 451, 4653 
elected Director, 400 ; on objects from 
Chippenham, 62-3; on the Thealby 
finds, 458, 459, 460. 

Smythe, Dr. J. A., on a crucible from 
Old Sarum, 1go. 

Société Fersiaise, Bulletin annuel, reviewed, 


235. 

Society of Antiquaries: anniversary meet- 
ing, 392-400; auditors, appointment 
of, 248; — report of the, 392; 
council, election of, 400; — to, 108 ; 
— report of the, 392-400 ; excavations 
by, 176, 253,254,265, 392; Fellows, 
election and admission of, 247, 248, 
390, 391, 3923 gifts to (other than to 
the library), 108, 247, 396; Gold 
medal, presentation of, 255-64, 400; 
the library, 393; — gifts to, 108, 
393-6, 510; obituaries, 108, 397-400; 
Officers, election and appointment of, 
400, 5103 proceedings, 108, 247-8, 
390-490, 510; publications, 392 ; 
Treasurer, election of, 400 ; — vote of 
thanks to the, 392. 

Somer, Sir Henry, 14. 

Souterrains in Ireland, 170. 

South Cerney church (Glos.), carved stone 
in, 203-4. 

Spearheads, bronze, 198, 451. 

Speculum, reviewed, 97, 236, 377, 505. 

Spindle-whorls, stone, 65, 66, 199. 

Spiral ornament on a handled beaker, 
276-83. 

Stanlake (Oxon.), the archaeology of, 
30. 

Stein, Sir Aurel, presentation of the 
Society’s gold medal to, 255-9, 400 ; 
‘Reply ’, 260-4. 

Stephen, King, 326, 330. 

Stevens, Frank, 174, 176; ‘A Kidney 
Dagger’, 71. 

Steventon Manor (Hants), stone carving 
from, 151. 

Stokes, C. W., Queen Mary's Grammar 
School, Clitheroe, reviewed, 226. 

Stokes, Henry Folliot Scott, 391. 

Stone, John F. S., and John Charlton, 

‘Trial Excavations in the East Suburb 

of Old Sarum’, 174-92. 
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Stone, Stephen, on the archaeology of 
Stanlake, 30, 36 7. 1. 

Stone objects: axe-hammer, 623; axe- 
head, 593 carvings, 144-51, 172, 
203-43 cross-shaft, 435; grindstone, 
333 head-stones, 416; milling-stone, 
36; quern, saddle-, 154; sling-stones, 
269; spindle-whorls, 65, 66, 199; 
trial pieces, 416. 

Stonehenge and its Date, by R. H. Cun- 
nington, reviewed, 369-71. 

Stonehenge, cursuses, the, 77-8; the 
non-marine mollusca from, 432-43 
the animal remains from, 434-40. 

‘ Strike-a-light’, flint, 157. 

Struy (Inverness), brooch at, 205. 

Stukely, William, on the Stonehenge cur- 
suses, 78. 

Sud Moor (Isle of Wight), Belgic remains 
at, 355-8. 

Suffolk, ivory point from, 196. 


Suffolk Bone-bed, diminutive flint imple- | 


ments from the, 122-9, 478. 

Summers, W. G., 348. 

Surrey Archaeological Collections, reviewed, 
233- 

Sussex Notes and Queries, reviewed, 96, 
233, 375, 497- 

Swanscombe, flint blades from, 74-6; 
hand-axes from, 345-6. 

Sword-pommel, medieval, 47 5—7. 

Swords, Bronze Age, 349, 451. 

Syrian jar, 320, 328. 


Tanner, L. E., on effigies in Westminster 
Abbey, 108. 

Tara brooch, the, 146. 

Tardenoisian Level, the, at Peacock’s 
Farm, 290-8, 303-5, 316-19. 

Tarquinius Priscus, miniature of his 
triumph, 445. 

Taylor, Miss M. V., 199 ; elected to the 
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